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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venimre  upon  the  dangeromt  predpiM 
of  telling  unbiaued  truth,  let  Aim  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  mea,  <Asf 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  oa  fearless.— Dm  Foi. 


’POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  French  Chambers  have  occupied  themselves 
daring  the  past  week  chiefly  with  the  validation  of 
Elections ;  and  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Lower 
House  has  been  sharply  criticised,  both  in  Franco  and 
in  this  country,  for  alleged  partiality  in  annulling  so 
many  Conservative  returns.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
there  was  some  such  partisanship ;  and  no  one  who  re¬ 
members  how  disputes  about  elections  were  decided  in 
England  before  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  to  the  judges 
can  be  surprised  at  this.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  very 
gross  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  minority  in  France.  If 
it  should  turn  out  that  very  many  Conservative  elections 
have  been  invalidated,  and  very  few  Republican  elections, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  friends  of  M.  Bufiet 
alone  had  the  opportunity  of  employing  the  most  power¬ 
ful  illegal  machinery  during  the  last  electoral  struggle. 
The  Repuhlique  Franqaise  will  not  offend  English 
sentiments  when  it  says,  defending  the  conduct  of 
the  Majority,  that  the  Chamber  “  has  a  task  to  fulfil  in 
extirpating  the  system  of  official  candidatures  and  in 
securing  for  the  future  the  rights  of  universal  suffrage.*’ 


The  news  of  this  week  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  decidedly  favourable  to  confederation  in  South  Africa. 
The  “  Conference  ”  party,  as  it  was  called  last  year,  has 
got  better  of  its  fright  at  Lord  Carnarvon’s  very  simple 
and  harmless  proposal  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Dutch  Republics  here  in  London,  and  they  heartily 
support  this  scheme  for  getting  the  Griqualand  West 
difficulty  out  of  the  way.  It  is  now  only  to  be  feared 
that  this  revival  of  the  Confederation  policy  may  irri¬ 
tate  and  alarm  Mr.  Moltino,  who  has  consented  to  join 
with  the  Colonial  Office  in  settling  matters  with  the 
Dutch,  and  who  is  expected  in  this  country  in  a  few 
weeks  for  that  purpose.  We  perceive  that  the  Anti¬ 
conference  press  of  the  Cape  is  most  virulent  against 
Lord  Carnarvon,  calling  him  “  a  bully  and  a  knave,”  and 
alleging  that  he  ”  attempted  to  bribe  ”  the  Colonial 
Premier  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 


There  is  another  kaleidoscopic  change  in  Servia. 
Pressed  by  the  war-party.  Prince  Milan  declared  that 
he  must  first  ask  for  the  ”  paternal  advice  ”  of  the  Czar. 
That  prudent  parent  has  replied  that  Servia  ought,  for 
the  present,  to  wait.  The  Agence  Generale  liusse  de¬ 
scribes  in  the  meanwhile  the  situation  as  a  very  serious 
one.  The  Golos,  on  its  part,  which  hitherto  has  been 
very  strongly  Panslavistic,  says  that  “the  insurgents 
must  give  up  the  idea  of  solving  the  Eastern  Question, 
or  of  establishing  a  new  Slav  State.”  But  in  accordance 


with  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette^  the  Oolos  adds  that,  if 
Russia  cannot  give  any  aid  to  the  South  Slavonians,  she 
will  at  any  rate  not  use  force  against  them,  nor  allow 
another  power  to  do  the  same.  To  all  appearance, 
Austria  will  not  go  the  length  of  Russian  policy ;  and 
Russia  jealously  watches  Austria,  whilst  Germany 
cautiously  watches  both. 


The  Lords  have  lost  an  excellent  opportunity  for  vin¬ 
dicating  their  existence.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  in 
which  a  Second  Chamber  was  needed  to  revise  the 
decision  of  the  First,  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  is  such  a 
case.  It  has  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons 
not  only  against  the  open  and  loudly  declared  feeling  of 
the  country,  but  even  a^inst  the  secret  wishes  of  the 
men  who  voted  for  it.  If  the  Lords  bad  stepped  in  to 
arrest  its  farther  progress,  they  would  have  saved  the 
Commons  from  themselves  and  done  a  wise  and  popular 
act.  But  they  had  as  little  of  the  courage  of  their 
opinions  as  the  Lower  House.  They  debated  the  Bill 
in  very  able  speeches,  which  might  nave  been  more  ad¬ 
mired  if  they  had  led  to  anything,  and  let  it  pass  the 
second  reading.  By  far  the  best  speech  in  support  of 
the  Bill  was  that  made  by  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick, 
and  his  speech,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  best  presen¬ 
tation  the  case  has  had,  shows  how  very  little  a  states¬ 
man  as  well  acquainted  with  India  as  any  Englishman 
can  easily  be  has  to  say  in  justification  of  not  leaving 
things  as  they  were.  Not  only  did  Lord  Napier  en¬ 
tirely  fail  to  show  that  the  proposed  addition  to  the 
Queen’s  titles  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Indian 
Princes,  but  he  strongly  illustrated  how  impossible 
it  is  for  any  Englishman  to  find  out  whether  it 
would  be  agreeable  or  otherwise— the  best  possible 
argument  for  leaving  our  existing  relations  with  them 
untouched.  The  title  of  “Empress”  Lord  Napier  did 
not  attempt  to  defend.  For  his  own  part  he  preferred 
“  Paramount  Sovereign.”  A  good  many  clever  things 
were  said  by  various  noble  lords  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  particularly 
facetious  about  the  Asian  Mystery  and  the  Oriental 
imagination  of  the  Premier.  The  new  title,  he  said, 
was  the  “  cheapest  defence  of  nations  ”  he  bad  ever 
heard  of,  and  he  drew  an  amusing  picture,  which  may 
be  recommended  to  the  comic  papers  as  a  subject  for  a 
cartoon,  of  Mr.  Disraeli  walking  in .  with  his  Bill  and 
singing,  “  Is  not  this  a  dainty  dish  to  lay  before  the 
Queen  ”  Remarking  on  the  proposal  of  tlie  Ministry 
that  the  title  of  Empress  should  1^  used  only  in  India, 
Earl  Granville  did  not  like  the  idea  of  Her  Majesty 
being  compelled  to  resort  to  an  alias.  But  though  the 
Lords  indicate  “blood  and  culture”  by  these  stray 
gleanings  of  wit  on  a  field  which  has  been  well  reaped, 
they  would  have  vindicated  their  own  raison  d'etre  more 
effectually  by  throwing  out  the  Bill. 
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Tto  vsrioQR  qaattions  and  notices  of  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  abont  the  Titles  Bill  remind  one 
rather  painfully  of  the  noises  in  a  poultry-yard  after  the 
4epartnre  of  the  fox  with  his  prey  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done  but  utter  vain  protests,  and  that  is 
better  than  a  silence  which  might  be  construed  into 
assent.  The  chief  course  left  for  the  House  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  praying  her  not  to 
assume  the  title  of  Empress,  but  to  be  content  with 
that  of  Queen,  and  this  Mr.  Fawcett  will  move  that 
the  House  do.  Her  Majesty’s  determination  to  visit 
the  Continent  has  rather  complicated  matters  and  given 
an  opening  for  other  Parliamentary  activity.  Mr. 
Anderson,  following  upon  a  striking  article  in  the  Daily 
News  of  Mond^,  has  asked  whether  there  is  any  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  Sovereign’s  leaving  the  realm  during  the 
sitting  of  her  Parliament.  At  first  Mr.  Disraeli  cited 
the  precedent  of  1872,  but  it  turns  out  that  this  absence 
coincided  with  the  Easter  recess.  On  Thursday,  Mr. 
Disraeli  said  there  was  another  precedent,  but  omitted 
to  give  the  date.  To  Mr.  Sullivan’s  question  how  mem¬ 
bers  were  to  obtain  access  to  Her  Ma,jesty  during  her 
absence,  according  to  leave  formally  asked  and  granted 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  a  light 
and  scoffing  reply.  On  Thursday  Mr.  Ry lands  asked 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Disraeli’s  intention  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  not  to  proclaim  her  now  title  till  her  return, 
but  Mr.  Disraeli  would  only  answer  in  general  terms 
that  “  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  would  give  the  Queen 
such  advice  as  they  think  is  consistent  with  Her 
Majesty’s  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  her  subjects.” 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  shown  in  this  matter  more  regard  for 
Her  Majesty’s  dignity  than  for  his  own. 


Most  of  the  critics  of  Mr.  Butt’s  Land  Bill,  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  debate  on  Wednesday,  seem  to  be 
surprised  at  its  audacity.  The  Times  calls  it  “  a  Bill  for 
the  extirpation  of  landlords,”  and  describes  its  object  as 
being  to  secure  that  the  tenant  shall  pay  as  little  rent 
as  possible  and  never  be  disturbed  in  his  holding.  These 
criticisms  seem  to  proceed  on  the  notion  that  landlords 
in  Ireland  have  done  as  much  for  their  property  as  land¬ 
lords  in  England  or  Scotland.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  perhaps  if  the  critics  of  Mr.  Butt’s 
measure  had  informed  themselves  more  accurately  of 
the  state  of  things,  they  might  have  been  less  confident. 
The  Irish  landlords  have  already  extirpated  themselves 
from  every  function  but  that  of  receiving  their  rent. 
They  neither  build,  drain,  fence,  nor  invest  their  money 
in  any  other  improvement  of  their  property.  The 
tenants  are  the  real  owners — if  a  man  can  be  said  to  own 
what  he  pays  for — of  all  the  buildings  on  their  faitns, 
all  the  drains,  fences,  farm  roads  and  surface  im¬ 
provements.  They  bought  and  paid  for  all  the  land 
on  which  the  highways  of  the  country  are  con¬ 
structed,  and  these  highways  add  at  least  30  per  cent, 
to  the  annual  value  of  the  landed  estates  of  Ireland. 
The  tenants  made  all  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  they 
maintain  them  ;  they  built  and  maintain  all  the  county 
gaols  and  infirmaries.  The  burden  of  the  pauperism  of 
the  country  falls  upon  them.  The  Irish  landlords  con¬ 
fine  themselves  strictly  to  exacting  their  rent  twice  a 
year.  With  this  proprietorial  duty,  the  only  duty  the 
Irish  landlords  recognise,  Mr.  Butt’s  Bill  does  not  inter¬ 
fere,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
landlord  from  pocketing  the  tenant’s  capital  under  the 
name  of  rent.  The  Bill  is  really  a  Bill  to  afford  the 
tenants  a  reasonable  security  for  the  money  they  put  into 
their  holdings,  a  security  absolutely  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  agriculture  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Times  found  Mr. 
Butt  gentle,  plausible,  and  insinuating  ;  these  qualities 
are  due  in  this  instance  to  the  reasonableness  of  his 
proposal. 

Side  by  side  with  the  article  in  which  the  Times  de¬ 
scribed  Mr.  Butt’s  Ijaud  Bill,  “  without  the  least  exagge¬ 
ration,”  as  “  a  Bill  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Irish  land¬ 
lords,”  was  another  article  calling  upon  the  Government 


to  ”  take  the  earliest  opportunity  next  session  to  intro, 
duce  a  large  measure  of  Irish  Reform,”  and  warning 
them  that  ”  the  assimilation  of  the  Borough  franchise  in 
Ireland  t^  that  of  England  can  no  longer  be  delayed.” 
That  it  should  have  been  delayed  so  long,  or  ever  post¬ 
poned  at  all,  is  no  doubt  an  anomaly ;  but  the  advice 
of  the  Times  is  curious.  It  amounts  to  this : 
“  Redress  a  grievance  which  we  can  understand  at 
once  without  any  study  of  circumstances,  and  about  which 
the  Irish  people,  being  satisfied  with  their  present  repre¬ 
sentatives,  do  not  care  a  farthing,  but  leave  unredressed, 
and  ridicule  without  taking  the  trouble  to  understand,  a 
grievance  which  is  more  genuinely  felt  than  any  other  in 
Irelan  d — a  grievance  shared  by  all  the  farmers  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Presbyterian  Ulstermen  as  well  as  Southern 
Catholic,  and  which  they  have  every  reason,  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical,  to  assert.”  Yet  we  are  surprised 
that  the  Irish  complain  of  being  misunderstood.  Wo 
call  them  sentimental  when  they  are  practical,  and  wild 
when  they  are  reasonable. 

The  principle  of  a  compulsory  Government  survey  of 
all  unclassed  ships  was  very  thoroughly  discussed  on 
Monday.  Mr.  Plimsoll  did  not  succeed  in  proving  that 
the  advantages  of  such  a  survey  would  outweigh  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  His  main  contention  seemed  to  be  that  the 
Government  surveyors  would  have  no  more  difficulty  in 
deciding  whether  a  ship  was  seaworthy  than  the  sur¬ 
veyors  employed  by  Lloyd’s  find  in  putting  a  ship  into 
its  class.  It  would  require  some  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  shipbuilding  to  determine  this.  But  it  requires 
no  special  acquaintance  with  shipbuilding  to  under¬ 
stand  the  danger  of  taking  the  responsibility  for 
the  seaworthiness  of  their  ships  off  the  shipowners,  and 
the  petty  vexations  and  fraudulent  leniencies  that  would 
be  most  likely  to  accompany  the  operations  of  a  body  of 
Government  surveyors.  The  provision  in  the  Act  by 
which  it  is  made  a  misdemeanour  to  send  an  unseaworthy 
ship  to  sea  would  become  a  dead  letter  if  Government 
officials  were  to  decide  beforehand  what  ships  were  sea¬ 
worthy.  The  fraudulent  shipowner  would  not  break  the 
law  openly,  but  would  do  his  utmost  to  get  a  Govern¬ 
ment  certificate  by  false  pretences  or  bribery.  It  is  much 
better  that,  when  a  ship  is  lost,  the  owner  should  be  called 
on  to  prove  that  he  used  all  reasonable  means 
to  ensure  her  being  sent  to  sea  in  a  seawoi*thy  state. 
When  the  onus  of  proving  this  is  thrown  on  the  shipowner 
— as  the  House  on  Thursday,  by  a  large  majority,  decided 
that  it  ought  to  be — we  have  a  stronger  security  against 
reckless  risking  of  life  than  could  be  given  by  any  official 
survey.  Government  inspection  should  not  be  resorted 
to  till  every  other  remedy  has  been  tried ;  and  if  a  ship¬ 
owner  is  not  allowed  to  insure  his  vessels  for  more  than 
they  are  worth,  and  is  liable  to  punishment  if  he  sends 
an  unseaworthy  vessel  to  sea,  it  would  seem  that  we 
have  as  efficient  a  means  of  preventing  intentional 
accidents  as  could  be  devised. 


The  state  of  the  water  supply  of  London  was  piteously 
represented  to  Mr.  Cross  by  a  large  deputation  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Dr.  Sand  with ’s  description  of  the  horrible  im¬ 
purities  in  the  water  which  the  companies  give  us— 
impurities  which  cannot  be  removed  by  filtration,  which 
even  find  their  way  into  soda-water  and  such-like  drinks 
— ought  to  give  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  reform.  Here 
is  a  cause  into  which  every  temperance  reformer  should 
throw  himself  heart  and  soul.  We  believe  that  the 
impurities  which  are  most  difficult  to  remove  come 
not  so  much  from  the  sewage  of  a  million  of  people 
which  is  poured  into  the  Thames,  as  from  the  storm- 
washings  of  high-manured  land  along  its  banks  ;  but, 
wherever  they  come  from,  there  they  are.  Still 
worse  than  impurities  which  escape  filtration  are  the 
impurities  that  arise  from  our  intermittent  system 
of  supply,  in  consequence  of  which  water  pure 
enough  at  its  source  is  rendered  impure  by  being  kept 
stagnant  in  old  casks,  in  close  courtyards,  near  or  over 
cesspools,  or  in  close  rooms  where  it  absorbs  the 
mephitic  gases.  Dr.  Playfair  said  that  it  is  useless  to 
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expect  a  proper  snpplj  of  water  while  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  companies.  Mr.  Cross's  reply  to  the 
depntation  wonld  have  been  more  satisfactory  if,  in¬ 
step  of  proving  his  interest  in  the  purification  of 
water  by  quoting  what  he  had  done  for  Glasgow 
and  other  remote  places,  he  had  intimated  what  he  was 
prepared  to  do  at  home.  He  surely  must  know  that  a 
foil  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Water  Supply  of  the 
Metropolis  has  been  lying  in  Parliament  for  several 
years.  Why  did  he  not  tell  ns  what  he  thinks  of  that 
measure,  and  whether  he  knows  why  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  not  taken  it  up  ? 


One  of  the  advantages  of  a  Conservative  Government 
is  that  while  it  professes  to  be  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  have  a  mind  of  its  own,  it  is  always  willing  to 
sacrifice  its  own  conclusions  to  popular  demands.  Its 
whole  object  being  apparently  to  keep  in  office,  it  is 
more  squeezable  than  a  Government  hampered  by  con- 
victions.  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  sometimes  accused 
of  possessing  a  despotic  nature,  but  he  has  shown  a 
wonderful  re^iness  for  a  despot  to  give  up  his  Oxford 
University  Bill  and  snbstitute  for  it  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  and  Convocation. 
He  has  at  once,  and  in  a  most  cordial  manner,  reduced 
the  term  of  his  Commissioners  from  seven  to  four  years ; 
has  withdrawn  from  Congregation  the  power  which  he 
proposed  to  give  it  of  overriding  the  colleges ;  and, 
largest  concession  of  all,  has  offered  to  the  Colleges  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  Commissioners  to  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  has 
also,  in  deference  to  the  outcry  against  the 
vagueness  of  the  directions  given  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  promised  to  draw  np  a  recital  for  their 
guidance.  He  will  remodel  danse  42,  so  that  it  may 
apply  only  to  new  clerical  offices  that  may  be  created 
by  the  Commissioners.  Only  one  thing  remains  to 
make  his  submissiveness  complete.  Why  should  he 
nominate  any  Commissioners  at  all  ?  The  names  which 
he  mentioned  on  Monday  were  Lord  Selborne  (chair¬ 
man),  Lord  Redesdale,  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  Mr. 
Montane  Bernard,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Mr.  Matthew 
Ridley,  and  Mr.  Jnstice  Grove.  Mr.  Ridley,  we  should 
think,  mnst  wonder  somewhat  how  he  got  there ;  and 
the  presence  of  the  veteran  defender  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  still  more  inexplicable.  There  are  strong 
elements  in  the  Commission,  and  the  strength  of  it  is 
very  carefully  kept  in  check.  It  is  not  likely  to  do 
much  harm  to  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 


EGYPTIAN  FINANCES. 

The  helter-skelter  panic  which  has  raged  for  the  past 
ten  days  among  the  holders  of  Egyptian  securities 
curiously  illustrates  the  unfitness  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  in¬ 
tellect  for  dealing  with  affairs  and  men  of  business. 
Some  historian  of  the  future  may  be  able  to  discover  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry  an  abstruse  political 
purpose,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Premier  is  prepared 
to  incur  obloquy  and  to  imperil  interests  ‘which  to  the 
ordinary  apprehension  are  most  precious.  But  until 
some  such  revelation  comes — and  it  will  not  come  in  our 
own  day — the  cynical  world  will  on  the  whole  be  in¬ 
clined  to  pronounce  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  interference  in 
the  financial  concerns  of  Egypt  has  from  beginning  to 
end  been  nothing  more  than  blundering.  This,  at  all 
events,  seems  to  be  the  angry  and  alarmed  opinion  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  From  the  night  when  the  Prime  Minister 
startled  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Cave's  Report  could  not  be  published,  the 
terrors  of  speculators  and  investors  have  multiplied  and 
darkened;  there  have  been  falls  to  take  away  men's 
breath  in  the  prices  of  Egyptian  Stocks,  followed  by 
spasmodic  and  unavailing  “  rallies,"  but  the  downward 
course  could  not  be  permanently  checked,  and  the  Loans 
chiefly  dealt  in — the  Seven  per  Cent,  of  1868  and  1873 
— respectively  touched  51  and  52  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
At  the  close  of  the  week  following  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  remarkable  declaration,  that  with  care  and 


economy  Egypt  could  pay  her  way,  these  Stocks  were 
quoted  about  65  and  66.  During  the  year  1875,  before 
Mr.  Cave's  mission  was  thought  of,  they  had  been  quoted 
at  86  and  81.  A  comparison  of  these  prices  is 
sufficient  to  show  what  Mr.  Disraeli's  intervention 
has,  in  truth  done  for  Egyptian  finance.  But  it 
is  not  alone  the  Egyptian  Government  that  has  cause 
to  complain  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  meddling  and 
mystery.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  used  to  have  a 
reputation  for  clear-headed  sagacity,  for  shrewd  judg¬ 
ment,  and  for  straightforward  frankness  in  public  busi¬ 
ness.  Where  is  that  reputation  now  ?  The  reception 
which  the  Stock  Exchange  gave  his  laboured  assurances 
of  Monday  night  is  a  sufficient  answer.  He  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  the  disastrous  effect  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech 
by  avowing  his  own  unabated — or  scarcely  abated — 
confidence  in  the  capacity  of  Egypt  to  weather  the 
storm.  But  the  Stock  Exchange  grimly  refused  to  join 
him  in  his  hopes,  and  on  Wednesday  a  sharp  fall  of 
from  4  to  5  per  cent,  in  Egyptian  Stocks  gave  the 
measure  of  the  present  repute  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
in  the  City.  This  is  very  hard  on  Sir  Stafford,  who 
has  assiduously  built  up  for  himself  the  character 
of  a  “  safe  man,"  but  what  does  Mr.  Disraeli  care  ? 
He  has  himself  no  reputation  of  the  sort  to  lose, 
no  established  confidence  among  men  of  business 
to  risk ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  regards  his 
destined  snccessor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative 
party  with  feelings  akin  to  those  that  traditionally  in¬ 
fluence  sovereigns  in  their  relations  with  Heirs- Apparent. 
Like  the  American  patriot  who,  expressing  his  willing, 
ness  to  shed  the  blood  of  all  his  wife’s  relations  in  his 
country's  cause,  Mr.  Disraeli,  if  he  has  indeed  some 
recondite  political  motive  for  his  acts,  has  no  objection 
whatever  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  character  and  popularity 
of  some  of  his  colleagues.  He  has,  perhaps,  omitted  to 
consider  that  he  may  imperil  and  destroy  his  own,  such 
as  it  is.  To  be  sure,  no  one  expects  certain  things  from. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  to  whom  also  the  country  permits  the 
extravagance  of  licensed  histrionics ;  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  human  patience,  and  the  limit  is  reached  with  Eng- 
lishmen  when  the  sanctities  of  the  purse  are  invaded. 

It  would  be  a  rash  thing  to  say  that  all  Mr.  Disraeli's 
recent  proceedings  have  been  designed  to  produce  the  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  to  Egyptian  credit  that  have  fol- 
lowed  them,  with  a  view  to  alarm  and  coerce  the 
Khedive  into  an  obedience  that  he  will  never  wil¬ 
lingly  render.  But  it  is  either  this  or  blundering 
without  motive  with  which  he  is  distinctly  charg^ble. 
We  prefer,  on  the  whole,  to  believe  that  the  latter  inter, 
pretation  is  the  correct  one,  for  if  the  Khedive,  a  pas¬ 
sionate  selfish  Turk,  is  being  driven  into  a  corner  by  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government,  who  can  say  that  he 
will  not  revengefully  attempt  to  do  our  interests  a  mis¬ 
chief?  If,  in  his  efforts  to  “  square”  matters  with  his 
pressing  creditors,  and  to  create  a  new  mass  of  floating 
debt,  he  finds  himself  baulked  by  the  depreciation  and 
disorganisation  of  Egypt's  credit  caused  by  the  mystery 
surrounding  Mr.  Cave's  report,  it  is  possible  that  be 
may  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  French  and 
Italian  speculators  whose  movements  formed  the  excuse 
of  the  Government  for  the  Canal  purchase.  It  is  equally 
possible,  and  perhaps  more  to  be  apprehended,  that,  en¬ 
raged  at  bis  disappointment,  and  bard  pressed  for  cash, 
he  may  perpetrate  some  default  like  that  of  Turkey. 
The  first  thing  that  would  happen  in  that  case 
would  be  the  disappearance  of  our  promised  200,000^. 
a  year  on  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  builds 
his  pleasant  calculation  that  at  the  end  of  a 
term  of  years  we  shall  find  ourselves  owners  of  the 
Canal  shares  for  nothing.  These  risks  certainly  look 
formidable  enough  at  present,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
permanently  removed  Mr.  Disraeli  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  explain.  He  cannot  long  avoid  an  explanation,  and 
Lord  Hartington’s  question  on  Monday  evening  proves 
that  one  will  soon  be  demanded.  It  needed  all  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  assurance  to  fling  out  his  challenge  of  a  “  No 
Confidence  ”  motion,  as  if  it  would  bo  practicable  to 
obtain  a  Parliamentary  censure  upon  Mr.  Cave’s  mission 
while  the  history  and  results  of  that  mission  were  kept 
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that  makes  him  the  recognised  interpreter  of  the  Bill, 
he  surprised  them  with  an  entirely  unforeseen  construc¬ 
tion  of  its  purpose.  When  the  House  had  let  the  Bill 
get  as  far  as  its  third  reading,  under  the  impression 
that  it  meant  nothing  more  than  “  the  foolish  fancy  of 
some  misjudging  mind  to  add  a  vulgar  ornament  to  the 
historic  lustre  of  the  English  crown,”  Mr.  Disraeli  sud¬ 
denly  amazed  his  docile  followers  by  turning  round, 
shaking  his  fist  and  snapping  his  fingers  at  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  bidding  him  now  cross  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
or  the  Himalayas,  or  worm  his  way  through  Afghanistan 
I  at  his  peril.  Now  this  is  a  most  unfair  representation 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  conduct.  The  Christian  members  of 
the  medjlis  in  Turkey,  are  said  to  be  constrained  by  the 
majority  to  sign  mazhattas  in  a  language  of  which  they 
are  ignorant ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  say  that 
he  has  treated  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  way.  K 
they  did  not  agree  to  the  Bill  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
if  they  were  blinded  by  a  too  scrupulous  loyalty  into 
ignoring  its  purport,  it  was  entirely  their  own  fault. 
It  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  give  a  hint  till 
last  week  that  he  intended  the  Bill  to  imply  “  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  uphold  the  Empire  of  India.”  He  declared  this 
resolution  as  plainly  on  February  17  as  he  did  on 
March  23.  We  quoted  last  week  the  words  which  he 
used  on  introducing  the  Bill,  but  they  can  be  enjoyed  a 
second  time : — 

I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  the  Act  is  one  that  will  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  people  of  India  and  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
because  they  must  feel  that  such  a  step  gives  a  seal  as  it  were  to 
the  sentiment  which  has  of  late  years  been  so  rising  in  these 
islands,  namely,  a  determination  to  maintain  our  Empire.  And  it 
will  be  an  answer  to  those  mere  economists  and  those  foreign 
diplomatists  who  announce  that  India  is  to  us  only  a  burden  or  a 
danger.  By  passing  this  Bill,  then,  and  enabling  Her  Majesty  to 
take  this  step,  the  House  will  show  in  a  manner  that  is  unmistakable 
that  they  look  upon  India  as  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions 
of  the  Crown,  and  their  pride  that  it  is  a  part  of  her  Empire,  and 
governed  by  her  Imperial  throne 

It  is  true  that  the  name  of  Russia  was  not  mentioned 
in  this  peroration,  but  it  was  there  all  the  same.  For 
what  power  but  Russia  was  threatening  our  Indian 
Empire  ?  The  princes  or  the  people  of  India  ?  So  far 
from  affording  any  cause  for  alarm,  they  were,  in  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  words,  “  anxiously  expecting  ”  the  new  title. 
“  They  knew  exactly  what  the  title  meant,  though  there 
might  be  some  in  the  House  that  did  not.  They  knew 
what  it  meant,  and  they  knew  that  what  it  meant  was 
what  they  wished.”  With  diplomatic  delicacy  Mr. 
Disraeli  forebore  to  mention  the  name  of  Russia ;  but 
when  he  had  said  that  our  Indian  dominion  was 
threatened,  and  that  it  was  not  threatened  by  the  natives, 
he  had  indicated  where  the  menace  lay  with  tolerable 
distinctness.  It  is  most  nnfair  to  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
did  not  proclaim  all  the  height  and  breadth  of  his  policy 
till  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  hinted  with  all  his 
might  at  Russia;  he  did  everything  but  utter  the 
dreaded  name  ;  and  he  even  put  up  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  as  if  in  disgust  at  our  obtuseness,  to  be  as  explicit 
as  the  dullest  of  understandings  could  desire.  Let  us 
recall  w'hat  Sir  S.  Northcote  said  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill ; 

Is  it  well  that  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  should  be  given  in  those 
countries  a  title  whieh  appears  to  the  people  there  to  be  higher  and 
greater  than  the  title  borne  by  the  Queen  ?  The  announcement  has 
been  made  that  it  is  Her  Majesty’s  wish  to  mark  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India  by  taking  some  title  which  should  seem  to 
connect  that  country  more  closely  with  our  own  ;  and  after  this  first 
step  has  been  taken,  will  anybody  be  satisfied  that  she  should  adopt 
a  title  which  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  India  to  bo 
lower  than  the  title  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia? 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  after  all  the  Premier’s 
frantic  hinting,  and  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  most 
grave  and  judicious  statesman  on  the  Conservative 
benches,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  final  defiance  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  all  his  works  took  everybody  by  surprise. 
It  was  Mr.  Disraeli’s  misfortune  and  not  his  fault  that 
till  the  last  moment  the  meaning  which  was  so  thoroughly 
comprehended  by  the  people  of  India  was  not  under¬ 
stood  in  England ;  the  absurdity  was  too  gross  to  be 
believed  till  it  was  stated  in  terms  too  naked  to  leave 
any  room  for  misapprehension.  Wo  gave  Mr.  Disraeli 


Mr.  Cave’s  report  is  an  outgrowth,  but  that  necessity 
has  not  yet  become  imperative.  In  the  meantime  we 
are  not  wholly  without  the  means  of  judging  what  were 
the  motives  that  originally  influenced  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
his  colleagues  in  deciding  upon  Mr.  Cave’s  mission,  and 
what  were  the  causes  of  their  subsequent  vacillation. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  mission  was,  as  we  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again,  to  find  out  for  the 
information  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  whether  the 
finances  of  Egypt  were  in  a  sufficiently  sound  condition 
to  justify  us  in  lending  the  Khedive  a  couple  of  Treasury 
clerks.  The  reason  why  our  Government  could  not  lend 
him  these  clerks  without  investigation  was  stated  to  be 
that  otherwise  it  might  be  supposed  that  we  had 
warranted  the  Khedive’s  finances  to  be  sound.  Yet, 
while  the  Government  shrank  from  sending  out  two 
irresponsible  clerks,  they  plucked  up  courage  to  send 
out  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  with  instructions  to  examine 
into  everything  and  to  report  at  length.  This  mission  was 
published  to  the  world,  and  excited  expectations  that  would 
not  have  been  moved  a  jot  by  a  private  transfer  of  financial 
officers  from  the  English  to  the  Egyptian  service.  At 
last,  investors  reasoned,  we  shall  know  the  truth  about 
Egyptian  finance ;  we  shall  be  no  longer  puzzled  by  the 
dishonesty  or  the  deficiency  of  the  Khedive’s  Budget ; 
we  can  trust  Mr.  Cave.  Thus  a  totally  new  situa¬ 
tion  was  created.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson 
and  the  language  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
appeared  to  indicate  that  our  Government  was  satisfied ; 
but  naturally  the  business  world  expected  to  obtain  for 
itself  the  materials  on  which  the  Ministerial  confidence 
w'as  based.  Then  came  Mr.  Disraeli’s  astonishing  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  the  inevitable  growth  of  the  belief  that 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  most  deeply  interested — the 
Khedive  himself — the  information  which  has  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  British  Cabinet  is  held  likely  to 
frighten  away  capitalists  from  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
floating  debt.  If  we  accept  the  avowed  motive  of  the 
mission  as  the  real  and  only  one,  we  must  confess 
that  all  this  history  is  an  incomprehensible  mass 
of  follies.  But  was  there  no  other  motive  ?  Was 
not  Mr.  Cave’s  mission  decided  upon  after  the 
British  Government  had  been  determined  by  General 
Stanton’s  report  of  the  French  negotiations  to 
make  the  purchase,  but  before  the  bargain  had  been 
finally  concluded  ?  The  probable  origin  of  an  act 
which,  as  at  present  acknowledged,  appears  a  purposeless 
acceptance  of  risk  is  tojbe  found,  we  do  not  doubt,  in  the 
true  relation  of  the  two  concurrent  negotiations  between 
England  and  Egypt  which  were  going  on  in  November 
last.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Khedive 
pressed,  and  that  the  British  Government  conceded,  the 
demand  for  some  public  interference  of  England  in  the 
finances  of  Egypt  as  a  part  of  the  consideration  for  his 
sale  of  the  shares.  But  if  this  be  so,  a  more  disgraceful 
bargain  was  never  struck.  However  opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  policy  and  the  value  of  the  purchase,  it 
is  plain  that  our  Government  was  not  justified  in  paying 
any  part  of  the  price  in  permission  and  opportunity 
granted  to  a  ])rofligate  Government  to  borrow  more 
money  from  the  investing  public  under  the  shelter  of 
the  reputation  of  England. 


OUR  DIFFICULTY  IN  UNDERSTANDING. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  shamefully  misrepresented  by 
the  Tinieg.  We  really  must  undertake  his  defence.  It 
is  too  bad  to  add  to  his  original  sin  of  folly  the  subse¬ 
quent  aggravation  of  deceit.  The  Tiinea  accuses  him  of 
coneealing  till  the  last  moment  the  interpretation  which 
he  put  upon  the  Royal  Titles  Bill — of  getting  the 
consent  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  that  Bill  upon  false 
pretences.  According  to  the  Times,  he  induced  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pass  the  Bill  in  cypher,  by  a  false 
description  of  its  contents,  and  when  they  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  it,  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a  position 
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the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  as  long  as  he  was  content  to 
take  it.  We  refused  to  believe  that  he  could  be  guilty 
of  such  folly  till  he  uncovered  it  on  the  housetops  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people. 

It  is  a  habit  of  the  English  mind  not  to  see  things 
which  are  contrary  to  common  sense  till  they  are 
forced  upon  us.  Of  this  habit  we  have  had  another 
illustration  this  week.  Her  Majesty  seems  suddenly 
to  have  been  seized  with  a  desire  to  make  clear  to 
the  world  the  precise  nature  of  the  functions  of  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  sovereign.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  labo¬ 
rious  effort*  last  year  in  a  magazine  article  to  explain  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  Monarchy  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century ;  but  a  single  practical  illustration  is 
of  more  value  than  many  magazine  articles,  and  this  fact 
Her  Majesty  would  seem  to  have  recoguised.  If  anybody 
had  been  asked  within  the  last  twenty  years  whether 
the  business  of  the  country  would  go  on  all  the  same 
whether  the  Queen  were  in  the  country  or  out  of  it,  he 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  specify  what  department 
of  public  business  would  suffer  by  Her  Majesty’s  ab¬ 
sence,  but  he  would  have  clung  to  the  belief  that  in 
some  vague  incomprehensible  way  her  presence  was 
necessary  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  government 
machinery.  But  now  that  the  Queen  has  herself  chosen 
to  leave  the  country  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
and  has  taken  this  practical  means  of  intimating  that 
her  superintendence  of  its  deliberations  is  purely  formal, 
it  would  be  most  disloyal  to  believe  henceforward  that 
the  Throne  is  an  essential  part  of  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  the  Times  has  hastened  to  assure  us 
that  Her  Majesty’s  resideuce  within  the  realm  during 
the  sitting  of  Parliament  is  of  no  consequence,  that  all 
her  sovereign  duties  can  be  discharged  just  as  well  at 
Balmoral  as  at  Windsor,  and  at  Baden  as  at  Balmoral. 
It  has  sometimes  been  alleged  as  an  apology  for  Her 
Majesty’s  practical  abdication  of  the  social  functions  of 
the  Crown,  that  it  left  her  free  to  give  her  undivided 
attention  to  her  Constitutional  functions.  But  the  Times 
is  most  careful  to  point  out  that  both  functions  can  be 
discharged  most  satisfactorily  wherever  Her  Majesty 
happens  to  be,  or  however  little  time  it  is  in  her  power 
to  give  them  : — 

Nor  is  Her  Majesty  more  really  secluded  from  her^faithful  Com¬ 
mons  at  Baden  than  in  the  Aberdeenshire  Highlands.  Mr.  Sullivan 
gave  notice  on  Monday  that  he  would  ask  the  Prime  Minister  what 
steps  had  been  taken  to  secure  to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
the  privilege,  asked  and  granted  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  of 
free  access  to  the  Sovereign.  If  Mr.  Sullivan  will  reflect  a  little, 
he  will  see  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Mr.  Speaker,  with  as 
many  members  as  choose  to  accompany  him,  taking  tickets  for  Her 
Majesty’s  German  residence,  and  there  presenting  grievances  or  de¬ 
manding  privileges,  or  asserting  any  other  Constitutional  claim.  If  it 
be  object^  that  such  a  journey  is  out  of  the  question,  we  would  reply 
that  so  is  a  journey  to  Balmoral,  and  yet,  should  any  grave  Con¬ 
stitutional  question  have  suddenly  arisen  during  these  many  years, 
and  demanded  a  personal  communication  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Sovereign,  the  inconvenience  would  have  been 
practically  as  great  as  if  the  Queen  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent . When  the  Queen  withdraws,  there  is  no  desire  to 

upbraid  her  seclusion,  and  draw  her  from  it  unwillingly.  If  this 
be  her  feeling  as  regards  the  social  functions  which  have  always 
been  associa^  with  the  Sovereign,  it  attaches  to  the  performance 
of  her  Constitutional  functions.  For  fourteen  years  the  Queen  has 
taken  hardly  more  than  a  formal  part  in  the  business  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  has  lived  remote  from  Ministers  and  their  delibera¬ 
tions.  But  in  return  she  has  given  the  most  complete  freedom  and 
discretion  as  regards  the  general  conduct  of  affairs  to  those  who 
carry  on  her  government,  and  the  little  inconveniences  to  individuals 
which  are  sometimes  noticed  may  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  growth  of  a  large  and  liberal  Constitutional  tra¬ 
dition.  Liking  at  the  general  tendencies  of  the  present  reign,  we 
are  inclined  to  take  Royalty  as  it  presents  itself  to  us,  and  not  to 
insist  on  Constitutional  traditions  which  the  Sovereign  allows  to  fall 
into  abeyance.  .  * 

It  is  wonderful  how  clear  a  light  is  sometimes  thrown 
on  an  intricate  subject  by  a  happily  chosen  illustration. 
If  the  Qneen  had  not  resolved  to  make  her  present  visit 
to  Germany,  we  might  have  gone  on  for  years  without 
getting  this  perspicuous  explanation  of  the  functions  of 
the  Grown.  What  in  a  dim  way  had  been  surmised  and 
argued  before,  is  now  demonstrated  with  a  clearness 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  And  yet  it  is  some¬ 
times  said  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
a  Limited  Monarchy  and  a  Republic.  There  is,  no  doubt ; 


but  the  difference  consists  is  this,  that  our  Limited 
Monarchy  is  more  Republican  than  any  Republic, 
that  *it  is  the  most  Republican  constitution  that  has 
ever  been  framed  by  the  ingenuity  of  men  and  the 
accidents  of  history.  Our  sovereigns  have  been 
graciously  pleased  to  gradually  wean  us  from  Monarchy. 
They  have  even,  without  solicitation  or  pressure,  volun¬ 
teered  to  show  that  their  functions  can  bo  remitted 
without  causing  any  revolution,  without,  in  fact,  anybody 
being  aware  of  the  slightest  jar  in  the  working  of  our 
constitutional  machinery.  Has  there  ever  in  this  world 
been  a  Republic  of  which  the  President  showed  equal 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  people  ? 


LORD  SALISBURY  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL 

SERVICE. 

A  very  voluminous  volume  has  just  been  presented 
to  Parliament  relative  to  the  selection  and  training  of 
candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  We  agree  with 
Lord  Northbrook  that  “there  are  few  questions  con- 
I  nectod  with  the  government  of  India  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  manner  in  which  candidates  for  the  Civil 
Service  should  be  selected,  and  the  selected  candidates 
should  be  trained  for  service  in  India.”  We  do  not 
intend  to  touch  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  merits 
of  competitive  examinations.  People  are  apt  to  forget 
when  they  point  out  the  faults,  and  they  are  many,  of 
examinations  that  they  have  one  great  virtue.  They 
are  the  best  method  yet  discovered  of  separating  the 
large  class  of  persons  who  are  without  brains  from  thp 
minority  who  have  a  certain  amount.  The  most  serious 
defect  of  the  competitive  system  is  that  it  is  based  on 
the  error  of  confounding  learning  with  education.  In 
the  case  of  India  competitive  examinations  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  country  with  officers  who  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen — a  judge  both  competent  and 
impartial — much  better  educated  than  their  predecessors. 
The  late  Viceroy,  who  has  had  considerable  opportunities 
of  judging  of  the  manner  in  which  public  business  is 
conducted  in  England  and  in  India,  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying  “  that  the  members  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  as  a  body,  are  excellent  public  servants.”  The 
results  of  competition,  says  Colonel  Yule,  “  have  been 
too  good  to  justify  or  to  give  a  chance  of  success  ”  to  a 
proposal  of  change.  Sir  H.  Montgomery  confesses  that, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  papers,  he  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  competition  has 
been  more  successful  than  he  ever  expected  it  to  be. 
A  great  deal  that  is  vague  and  foolish  has  been  of  late 
said  and  written  about  “  cramming.”  The  reason  that 
crammers  have  been  successful  is  dfue  to  the  absence  of 
thorough  scientific  teaching  in  our  great  schools.  The 
competitive  examinations  have  pointed  out  the 
weakest  points  in  the  present  public  school  system 
— their  failure  to  teach  English  history  or  litera¬ 
ture  and  natural  science.  The  junior  Secretaiy 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  who,  after  leaving  Win¬ 
chester,  got  a  scholarship  at  New  College,  writes  in  his 
most  able  despatch  :  “  At  the  open  competition  I  ob¬ 
tained  the  highest  marks  in  English  literature  of  any 
selected  candidate,  and  the  highest  but  one  of  all  the 
candidates  on  the  list.  I  can  safely  say  that  whatever 
systematised  knowledge  I  had  of  the  subject  was  ac¬ 
quired  at  a  *  crammer’s,’  and  that  all  the  cramming  that 
was  done  was  to  direct  my  reading,  both  as  to  original 
texts  and  modem  criticism,  and  to  test  my  knowledge 
periodically  by  sets  of  questions,  the  answer  to  each  of 
which  was  virtually  a  short  essay.  If  this  is  ‘  cram,* 
then  no  teaching  at  all  is  possible  without  *  cram.'  ”  The 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  point  out  by  a  lucid  expo¬ 
sition  of  results  that,  so  far  from  the  pupils  prepared  by 
private  establishments  (the  so-called  crammers)  being 
men  who  made  up  their  marks  by  taking  up  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  and  so  getting  a  total  composed 
of  small  units,  they  actually  took  up  'on  •  an 
average  fewer  subjects  than  the  University  men 
who  came  direct  from  College  to  compete.  The 
Master  of  Balliol  suggests  that  the  number  of 
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fubjecta  tAken  op  shonld  be  limited  to  four.  The  tion,  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  a  change  in 
objection  to  the  number  of  snbjects  is  based  in  a  great  the  ages  at  which  the  candidates  present  themselyes. 
measure  upon  the  supposed  superficiality  of  the  ednca-  There  is  a  preponderating  opinion  both  in  weight  and 
tion  which  results  from  a  large  number  of  subjects  authority  against  the  continuance  of  the  system  which 
being  available  for  examination.  In  reply,  the  Civil  prevails  at  present.  The  question  with  regard  to  age  in 
Service  Commissioners  have  shown  that  the  number  is  a  great  measure  depends  on  the  point  whether  it  is  better 
not  larger  than  could  be  avoided,  and  have  published  |  for  the  candidates  to  go  to  a  University  before  or  after 
a  list  of  men  now  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  who  {  competition.  The  Master  of  Balliol  and  Lord  North- 
took  up  a  large  number  of  snbjects,  and  are  known  j  brook  desire  that  the  candidates  should  enjoy  the  ad- 
to  have  distinguished  themselves  in  India.  Lord  North-  \  vantages  of  the  Universities  before  as  well  as  after  com- 
brook  writes: —  !  petition.  To  effect  this  Mr.  Jowett  would  leave  the 

I  bappvn  to  hare  a  personal  knowle^lge  of  the  work  of  many  of  I  lower  limit  at  seventeen,  and  raise  the  higher  limit  to 
the  men,  and  I  have  no  heaitation  in  saying  that,  if  I  had  been  \  twenty-two,  provided  that  the  candidate  had  previously 
called  upon  to  mention  the  names  not  only  of  the  most  able,  but  of  '  passed  an  examination  in  some  of  his  special  subjects, 
the  most  accurate  and  thoughtful  rivil  sei^ants  ^ho  It'^^e  come  =  Northbrook,  on  the  other  hand,  would  raise  the 

.Oder  my  .inn  I  b.r.  bnn  in  India.  1  .bould  hare  mentioned  ,  j.  j  j.  „i„eteen,  and  the  highest  limit  to 

_  _  a  11  I  twenty- two.  Lord  Salisbury,  however,  has  chosen  to  go 

The  ludian  CiTiI  feerrioe  has  bwn  thrown  open  to  all  ■  t^e  opinion  of  the'indian  Government,  Lord 

Her  Majesty  s  sulyects,  and  the  Civil  bervice  Commit  |  if„rthbrook,  and  the  Master  of  Balliol.  and  has  fixed  the 
sioncrs  mast  consider  the  systems  of  cdaration  prevai  -  seventeen  and  the  maximum  at 

ing  not  m  England  alone,  bat  in  all  conntnes  and  in  all  Theeffect  of  this  will  be  to  lower  the  intellectual 

placM  of  edncation  in  the  British  Empire.  Cl^ira  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  We  agree  with  Mr. 

most  bo  inclnded  for  England ;  moral  science  for  Scot-  candidates  will  be  all  schoolboys, 

land  ;  Sansknt  for  In  la.  n  is  as  su  jw  r.  ;t  j,  more  difficnlt  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  real 
Just^  Napabhii  mndacs,  Judge  of  the  Bombay  High  ^  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  than  at  nineteen  or 

Court,  in  his  able  letter,  writes twenty.”  The  lowering  of  the  age  wUl  bring  about  a 

But.  at  the  »m.  Ume.  it  ii«m.  to  me  that  in  one  M  i^  g-gtem  of  “cramming”  among  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 

provement  is  possible  in  the  existing  scheme  of  examination.  t.  .1  ,  .t  •  i-  1  1  x  ,• 

Bearing  in  mindtha  intrinsic  value  of  .Sanskrit  and  Aribic  as  sub-  with  the  result  that  their  ordinary  schwl  education  wiU 
jseta  or  study,  the  amount  of  industry  necessary  to  acquire  a  com-  be  sacrificed  to  preparation  for  the  Civil  Service.  Boys 
petent  knowledge  of  them,  and,  to  an  Indian  civil  servant,  the  will  be  prepared  by  crammers  for  the  Indian  examination 


jecta  ot  stooy,  uie  amount  01  inanstry  necesaary  10  acquire  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  them,  and,  to  an  Indian  civil  servant,  the 

greater  importance  of  such  a  knowledge  of  these  Languages  than  of  |  ^he  age  when  they  should  be  receiving  a  good  general 

Gr«k  or  totin.  the  ludimi  cl«.i«  require  to  be  pla^^n  a  education  at  school.  If  there  w  one  thing  more  than 
proper  footing  in  relation  to  their  Kuropean  sisters,  as  regards  the  ,  v*  1.  •  j  •  1  i  •  t  j*  -i*  -i.  • 

maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable  in  them.  The  present  nuni-  |  another  which  18  desirable  in  an  Indian  civilian,  it  IS 
her,  600  for  each  of  the  former,  and  750  for  each  of  the  Intter,  do  |  broadness  and  comprehensiveness  of  view,  largeness  of 
not  seem  correctly  to  represent  either  their  difficulty  or  their  im-  j  mind,  and  freedom  from  narrow  technicalities  and  intel- 
p>rtaDce.  lectual  priggishness.  The  way  to  secare  men  of  this 

Nataral  science  must  be  included  in  the  list  of  snhjects.  |  stamp  is  not  by  stopping  a  boy’s  general  education  at 
It  is  no  doubt  a  subject  in  which  a  little  know-  j  sixteen,  and  preparing  him  for  a  competitiv'e  examination 
Icd^  is  easily  acquired ;  but  an  examiner  with  any  skill  |  which  he  must  pass  by  nineteen,  and  then  confining  his 
or  discrimination  ought  to  be  able  to  rate  such  smatter-  !  attention  for  two  years  to  the  preparation  for  a  profes- 
ing  at  its  proper  value.  Then  a  little  general  knowledge  j  sion  of  a  very  special  character.  The  lowering  of  the 
of  natural  science  is  better  than  none  at  all.  The  Indian  i  ages  will  debar  the  graduates  of  the  Indian  and  Scotch 
civil  servant  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  local  sanitary  Universities  from  competing.  Lord  Salisbury’s  reasons 
matters.  Modern  languages  ought  to  form  a  part  of  for  lowering  the  age  do  not  outweigh  the  objections.  Lord 
the  education  of  the  Indian  civil  servant.  It  is  impos-  Salisbury  states  that  a  University  edncation  cannot  be  en- 
sible  to  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature  j  snred  to  the  candidates  by  any  plan  which  assumes  that 
and  Indian  law  without  knowing  German.  English  j  it  is  to  come  before  instead  of  after  the  competition ;  but 
language,  literature,  and  history  are  of  greatest  impor-  he  does  not  support  this  statement.  The  effect  of  rais* 
tance  to  all.  Because  our  great  public  schools  and  our  ing  the  limit  of  ages  to  twenty-two  would  be  to  enable 
universities  in  their  so-called  liberal  education  neglect  a  young  man  to  take  his  degrees  at  a  University  before 
these  snbjects,  seems  no  valid  reason  for  excluding  them  competing  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  We  think  a 
or  for  rating  them  at  a  lower  value.  To  natives  of  higher  limit  of  age  ought  to  be  allowed  to  men  who 
India  English,  in  a  great  measure,  takes  the  place  of  had  graduated  in  high  hononrs  at  the  Universities.  Dr. 
Latin  and  Greek.  Composition  ought  to  rank  higher,  ;  Thornton,  a  highly  distinguished  Indian  civil  servant, 
and  English  history  and  literature  lower.  It  is  in  these  j  writes 


last  that  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  cram.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the  ablest  reports  in  the 
book  has  been  written  by  a  man  who  succeeded  in 

eissing  without  the  aid  of  classics  or  mathematics. 

o  got  450  out  of  a  maximum  of  500  in  English. 
The  writer  of  an  interesting  paper  to  which  Sir  Henry 
Maine  refers  gained  his  place  in  the  examination  by  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  English. 
Ho  proceeded  from  a  school  in  New  Zealand  direct  to 
Cambridge.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  number  of 
subjects  to  be  taken  up  should  be  reduced,  but  that  no 
mere  smattering  should  be  accepted.  The  Civil  Service 


I  venture  to  suggest,  therefore,  the  propriety  of  reverting  to  the 
old  rule  which  allowed  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-two  to  compete  at  the  examinations,  and  I  believe  that  if 
this  were  so,  not  a  few  of  those  educated  at  our  Universities  would, 
at  the  close  of  their  career,  decide  upon  entering  the  civil  service 
of  India,  and  I  base  my  opinion  upon  my  own  experience.  Until  the 
close  of  my  University  education  I  never  dreamt  of  expatriation  ta 
India,  but  when  I  approached  the  end  of  my  University  existence, 
and  had  to  face  indefinite  residence  at  OxfoM  as  a  college  don  or 
the  less  comfortable  prospect  of  briefless  barristerhood,  1  turned  to 
India  as  opening  out  a  more  useful  and  more  satisfactory  career. 


Lord  Salisbury  says  :  “  A  lower  limit  of  age  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  another  consideration  of  importance.  Out 


Commissioners  should  not  draw  op  a  scheme  to  suit  the  of  the  number  who  present  themselves  for  competition 
menUl  calibre  of  the  fine  manly  fellows  of  our  great  it  is  certain  that  four-fifths  must  fail,  because  the  can- 
public  schwls,  but  their  scheme  must  embrace  all  the  didates  are  usually  more  than  five  times  as  many  as  the 
studies  which  form  a  true  liberal  education.  vacancies.”  Lord  Salisbury  forgets  that  the  same  candi- 

Tbe  present  limits  for  candidates  at  the  competitive  date  often  presents  himself  four  or  five  times.  The 


examinations  are  seventeen  to  twenty-one,  and  for  two 
years  after  appointment  the  succcssfnl  candidate  pnrsues 
ill  England,  and  nsnally  in  London,  those  necessary 
studies  in  which  he  mnst  pass  before  he  is  allowed  to 
proceed  to  India.  In  the  volnme  laid  before  Parliament 
a  groat  number  of  opinions  from  Indian  civil  servants, 


didates  are  usually  more  than  five  times  as  many  as  the 
vacancies.”  Lord  Salisbury  forgets  that  the  same  candi¬ 
date  often  presents  himself  four  or  five  times.  The 
average  of  failures  is  about  two- fifths. 

The  men  selected  are  to  be  encouraged  to  proceed  to 
the  Universities  by  a  grant  of  1801.  per  annnm  for 
maintenance  daring  their  two  probationary  years.  The 
candidates  are  also  to  be  allow^  to  report  themselves  to 
the  Government  of  India  as  late  as  the  4th  December 


belonging  to  the  old  and  new-  school,  have  been  recorded  I  after  their  first  selection.  The  choice  of  Universities, 
as  to  the  merits  of  this  mode  of  training  after  competi-  i  subiect  to  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Secretarv.  is  limitAd 


competi-  j  subject 


pproval  of  the  Indian  Secretary,  is  limited 
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There  is  no  exact  record  of  the  time  at  which  the  good 
old  practice  of  ladling  the  guineas  out  of  the  wo^en 
bowl  was  discontinued,  and  the  milder  and  more  genial 
forms  of  corruption  of  which  the  Commissioners  com¬ 
plain  took  its  place.  It  seems,  however,  that  before  tho 
time  of  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  the  members  bad 
been,  tor  the  most  part,  wealthy  and  without  any  local 
connexion;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  such  candidates 
would  prefer  a  good  round  sum  paid  down  at  onoe  to  a 
steady  and  continuous  drain.  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram, 
however,  who  was  a  resident  in  Boston  and  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  there,  took  to  busying  himself  in  local 
matters,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  to  him  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  that  the  town  owes  its  present  supply  of  pure  water 
and  its  railway  accommodation.  Grateful  for  these 
public  services,  Boston  in  1856  returned  Mr.  Ingram  as 
its  member,  together  with  a  certain  Mr.  Staniland,  a 
local  solicitor,  who  was  virtually  Mr.  Ingram’s  nominee. 
Upon  Mr.  Ingram’s  death  in  1860,  Mr.  Maloolm,  a 
Conservative,  won  the  vacant  seat.  This  gentleman’s 
father  owns  a  very  large  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston,  which  is  managed  by  a  certain  Captain  Best. 
The  popular  explanation  of  his  return  is  that  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  exceedingly  popular  and  pleasant  manners, 
whose  amiable  address  secured  him  from  the  first  the 
good-will  of  both  parties.  The  Commissioners,  however, 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  his  plesisant  address  would 
never  have  returned  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for 
three  elections  without  the  assistance  of  his  father’s 
credit  at  Messrs.  Gee’s  bank.  Of  corrupt  practices, 
personally,  they  entirely  exonerate  Mr.  Malcolm, 
but  they  are  perfectly  clear  that  illegal  payments 
were  made  on  his  behalf  of  which  lie  was  kept 
studiously  ignorant.  “  We  also  know,”  they  add,  “that 
he  had  calls  upon  his  purse,  because  he  told  us  that  the 
charities,  which  persons  of  wealth  and  position  are 
expected  to  subscribe  to,  are  more  numerous  in  Boston 
than  in  any  other  town  of  its  size.”  Boston,  however, 
expects  something  more  of  its  members  than  merely  to 
subscribe  to  charities.  The  election  of  1868  resulted  in 
the  return  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  with  a  Conservative  colleague 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  William  Gee,  of  Gee’s 
Bank,  at  which  Mr.  Malcolm  had  an  unlimited  credit, 
was  the  election  expenses  agent,  and  was  aided  by  a  Mr. 
Storr,  a  clerk  in  the  bank,  to  whom  the  entire  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  election  was  left,  and  who,  although  he  did 
not  exactly  ladle  sovereigns  out  of  a  wooden  bowl,  yet 
took  advantage  of  his  position  in  the  bank  to  make 
vances  of  money  for  illegal  payments  which  he  had  every 
conhdence  would  be  made  good  to  him  in  the  end.  Mr.  Gee 
returned  the  joint  election  expenses  of  Messrs.  Malcolm 
and  Collins  at  9582.  6«.  A  few  weeks  after,  however,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Collins  to  suggest  that,  the  petition  being 
“  out  of  the  way,”  all  accounts  should  be  closed  up. 
“  You  know,”  he  wrote  with  tho  most  perfect  frankness, 
“  we  estimated  2,0002.  as  the  gross  joint  amount  of  ex¬ 
penses.  They  are  1,8962.  14«.  lOd.,  which  I  think  you 
will  allow  to  be  a  gratifying  result,  considering  every, 
thing.  I  have  received  1,2002.,  and  Bartol  Storr  now 
wants  6962.  14^.  lOd.,  of  which  your  share  will  be 
3482.  7«.  5(2.,  for  which  sum  please  forward  cheque.” 
Mr.  Malcolm’s  half- liability  in  this  ”  gratifying  result  ” 
seems  to  have  been  discharged  for  him  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  by  Captain  Best,  his  father’s  agent.  Mr.  Collins, 
however,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
result  was  as  ”  gratifying  ”  as  Mr.  Gee  considered  it, 
although  he  too  paid  his  share  upon  pressure.  This 
being  so,  the  Commissioners  find  that  a  sum  of  some 
2,2002.  passed  through  Mr.  Storr’s  hands,  of  which 
rather  more  than  1,2()02.  is  altogether  unaccounted  for. 
So  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Gee  that  this  result  is 
**  gptitifying,”  they  express  their  opinion  that  it  is  **  far 
from  satisfactory,”  and  that  Mr.  Storr  **  is  in  the  di¬ 
lemma  either  of  having  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices 
to  a  large  extent,  or  to  having  retained  to  his  own  use 
money  given  to  him  for  the  purposes  of  the  election.” 

In  the  year  1872,  Mr.  W.  J.  Ingram,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Ingram,  announced  his  intention  of  contesting 
the  town  at  the  next  election,  and  both  he  and  his 
mother  immediately  began  to  evince  a  lively  interest  in 


THE  BOSTON  ELECTION  COMMISSION. 

Boston,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Report  of  the  Election 
Commissioners,  contrasts  not  altogether  unfavourably 
with  Norwich.  Things  are  bad  at  Boston  no  doubt,  but 
they  might  easily  be  a  good  deal  worse  ;  and  it  would 
indeed  seem  as  if,  upon  the  whole,  tho  moral  standard  of 
the  town  has  of  late  years  improved.  Boston  has  sent 
members  to  Parliament  for  500  years,  and  consequently 
has  had  very  considerable  experience  of  electioneering. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  constituency  was  smaller  than 
it  is  now,  guineas  used  to  be  publicly  paid  to  the  voters 
by  the  handful  out  of  a  large  wooden  bowl — a  practice 
which  has,  at  any  rate,  the  recommendation  of  straight¬ 
forwardness.  The  Commissioners  express  themselves 
satisfied  that  nothing  of  this  kind  has  l^en  done  at  the 
last  three  or  four  elections ;  but  they  sadly  add  that 
Boston  is  ”  not  superior  to  the  less  gross  form  of  cor¬ 
ruption  which  shows  itself  in  local  charities  and 
in  the  hope  of  good  things  to  be  expected  from 
a  wealthy  member.”  What  is  meant  by  this,  the  report 
very  clearly  explains.  The  constituency,  it  seems,  con¬ 
sists  of  some  2,500  voters,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  small  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  general  labourers. 
Such  political  opinion  as  exists  is  pretty  evenly  balanced, 
the  town  having  for  many  years  returned  one  Liberal 
member  and  one  Conservative.  Political  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  by  no  means  keen,  and,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  ”  the  views  of  the  electors  on  political  sub¬ 
jects  are  not  enlarged,  and  a  speech  from  a  candidate  is 
the  very  last  thing  they  care  for.”  Boston  was  originally 
a  seaport  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  one  com¬ 
mon  object  of  both  political  parties  is  to  see  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Witham  restored,  and  the  town  reinstated  in 
its  ancient  commercial  prosperity.  In  addition  to  this, 
their  idea  of  a  member  is  that  he  should  take  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  local  matters,  keep  down  the  price  of  gas,  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  races,  and  otherwise  show  upon  fitting 
occasions  a  proper  sense  of  gratitude  towards  his  con¬ 
stituents.  It  is  upon  this  understanding  that  Boston 
returns  him,  and  as  long  as  he  keeps  it  honourably  he 
may  do  in  the  House  very  much  as  he  thinks  fit. 
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local  matters  and  to  subscribe  largely  to  local  charities. 
In  the  April  of  1872,  a  Miss  Ingram  was  married,  and 
Mrs.  Ingram  seized  the  happy  occasion  to  placard  about 
the  town  a  donation  of  'a  thousand  bags  of  coal  to 
families  resident  within  the  borough.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  consider  that  this  was  “  a  precedent  very  much 
to  1)0  regretted,”  and  that  it  led  the  electors,  rich  as  well 
as  poor,  ”  to  expect  something  from  their  members.” 
These  expectations  were  abundantly  fulBlled.  Mr. 
Ingram,  wo  are  told,  for  the  next  eighteen  months  ”  lost 
no  opportunity  of  advancing  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  electors ;  ”  and  no  doubt  abundantly  satished 
Boston  that  he  was  prepared  to  dutifully  follow  the  noble 
example  of  his  lamented  father.  Mrs.  Ingram  bought  the 
White  Hart,  the  loading  inn  in  the  place,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  became  the  head-quarters  of  ”  the  Liberal  Associa¬ 
tion.”  What  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Association 
did  when  they  met  at  the  White  Hart  we  are  not  told  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Ingram  grew  more  and  more 
popular  every  day.  The  Conservatives  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  by  getting 
up  a  fund  to  supply  coals  to  the  poor  at  half-price ; 
but  the  Liberals  promptly  met  this  by  a  gratuitous 
distribution  of  ” good  household  coals”  to  the  amount 
of  a  hundred  an(l  fifty  tons.  This  noble  charity  was 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Parry,  who  had  previously  represented 
the  town  ;  and  although  this  gentleman  did  not  wish  the 
matter  to  bo  ‘‘  political,”  and  was  only  anxious  “  to 
warm  the  firesides  of  widows  and  deserving  poor 
|)eople  of  all  classes,”  it  yet  is  suflBciently  clear  how  the 
deserving  poor  people  themselves  interpreted  his  muni¬ 
ficence,  from  the  fact  that  the  coal  was  popularly  known 
all  over  the  town  as  “Blue  coal.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  to  deal  with  this  peculiar 
kind  of  corruption.  The  electors  of  Boston  have  evi-  j 
dently  no  political  interests  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  a  matter  I 
of  serene  indifference  to  them  by  whom  they  are  re¬ 
presented.  They  are  in  the  main  no  doubt  sufficiently 
honest  and  upright  men,  the  majority  of  whom  would 
bo  insulted  if  they  were  deliberately  asked  to  sell  their 
vote  for  a  ten-pound  note,  or  for  a  handful  of  guineas 
out  of  a  wooden  bowl.  But  when  a  gentleman  subscribes 
regularly  and  liberally  to  all  the  local  charities,  and  dis¬ 
tributes  coal  generously  to  everybody  who  wants  it  and 
to  a  grt'at  many  people  who  do  not,  and  identifies  him¬ 
self  with  the  interests  of  the  town,  and  does  his  best  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  prosperity  and  otherwise  makes  himself  popular, 
they  feel  it  their  duty,  if  he  wishes  for  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
to  return  him  as  their  member.  They  are,  in  short,  not 
so  much  wilfully  corrupt  as  indolent  and  apathetic. 
Boston  is  by  no  means  the  only  borough  of  this  type. 
There  are  several  constituencies  where  any  rich  man 
who  chooses  to  make  himself  popular  and  to  spend 
money  indiscriminately  can  count  with  certainty  upon 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  misfortune  of  this  kind  of 
corruption  is  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  deal  with  it. 
It  is  somewhat  hard  to  disfranchise  a  man,  unless  he 
has  been  guilty  of  something  like  direct  corruption,  and 
the  iniquities  of  Boston,  after  all,  are  hardly  such  as  to 
call  for  any  very  stem  measure  of  puuishment.  It  is  a 
strong  measure  to  disfranchise  a  borough  because  its 
electors  return  a  gentleman  who,  without  anything  like 
direct  bribery,  contrives  to  benefit  the  town  by  spend¬ 
ing  his  money  liberally  in  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted 
whether  Boston  is  very  much  worse  than  many  other 
places,  except  that  it  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
found  out.  Perhaps  the  time  may  yet  come  when  the 
great  body  of  the  electors  will  take  a  higher  view  of  their 
responsibilities  than  they  do  at  present.  Until,  how¬ 
ever,  a  vote  is  regarded  as  a  trust,  corruption  of  the 
Boston  type  will  be  sure  to  exist,  and  the  only  con¬ 
solation  is  that,  after  all,  we  have  somewhat  improved 
upon  the  good  old  days  when  sovereigns  used  to  be 
openly  ladled  out  of  a  wooden  bowl. 


FERDINAND  FREILIGRATH. 

On  the  brink  of  a  dear  friend  a  fresh  grave  it  is  ill  writing  a 
re^rd  of  his  deeds,  whilst  his  face  seems  yet  to  be  among  the 
living  and  striving,  and  the  thought  can  scarcely  be  grasped  of 
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his  having  gone  back  to  the  Night  of  Ages.  Yet,  duty  impels ; 
and  grief  must  yield  to  the  recognition  of  merit  and  of  great 
services  nobly  rendered  by  one  of  Nature’s  nobles. 

Throughout  Germany,  the  news  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath  has  struck  a  chord  of  sympathetic  sorrow.  Friends 
and  foes  had  for  many  years  past  been  at  one  in  acknowledging 
his  high  poetical  qualities.  Even  they  who  could  scarcely 
forgive  the  stern  accords  of  his  later  Republican  muse,  were 
fascinated  by  the  splendour  of  his  Eastern  imagery,  or  charmed 
by  such  simple  but  deep-felt  lays  as  “  The  Repose  of  Love,” 
and  the  inimitable  “Oh!  love  while  Lov'e  is  left  to  Ihee.” 
Men  averse  to  his  political  principles  readily  grant  to  him  even 
now — under  the  rule  of  an  Emperor — the  title  of  “  the  in¬ 
spired  Singer  of  the  Revolution.”  If  such  is  the  testiniony  of 
those  who  stand  aloof  from  the  Democratic  banner,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  nearer 
associates.  By  the  nation  at  large  he  is  cherished  both  as  a 
Poet  and  a  Patriot.  All  that  are  worthy  of  the  German 
name,  honour  him  for  the  Tyrtean  strains  he  firmly  uttered  in 
the  hour  of  decision,  when  the  defection  of  such  intellectual 
leaders  might  have  dangerously  turned  the  balance.  No  wonder 
the  Progressist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Berlin,  in 
their  telegram  to  his  grief-stricken  widow,  “deeply  d^lore 
the  loss  of  the  truest  friend,  of  the  enthusiastic  Bard*  of  Free¬ 
dom,  with  whose  afflicted  family  the  whole  Fatherland  is 
plunged  in  sorrow.” 

Freiligrath  first  sang  himself  into  the  heart  of  the  German 
people  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago.  With  a  master’s  touch 
he  wen  opened,  as  if  by  magic,  the  weird  realm  of  the  ghastly 
desert,  and  of  the  glowing  land  of  the  palm-grove;  dazzling 
the  eye  with  the  wild  grandeur  of  his  richly-tinted  pictures. 
Under  his  hands  no  bound  seemed  to  be  set  to  the  plastic 
power  of  German  speech.  In  sonorous  description,  in  romantic 
flight  of  fancy,  in  brilliant  rendering  of  the  colours  of  Oriental 
life,  he  had  not  his  equal.  “  From  Hecla’s  frozen  fields  of  ice 
to  India’s  forests,  rich  with  myrrh  and  spice,”  men  were  trans¬ 
ported  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  In  the  oppressive  condition 
in  which  Germany  was  held  when  the  giftea  singer  first  tuned 
his  lyre,  this  poetical  Fata  Morgana  of  strange,  distant  lands 
was  welcome  to  not  a  few,  almost  like  an  elixir  of  hope,  like 
the  promise  of  a  region  in  which  Liberty  of  Thought  might 
spread  her  shining  wings. 

The  poet  himself  had  in  the  meanwhile  not  ranged  himself 
with  the  Opposition.  He  professed  to  “stand  on  a  higher 
beacon  than  on  the  battlements  of  Party.”  Yet,  even  then, 
there  broke  occasionally,  through  his  delineation  of  rugged  or 
beauteous  scenery,  the  image  of  struggling  and  sutfering 
Humanity— as  in  his  “  Songs  of  the  Gueux,”  and  in  his  “  Irish 
Widow,”  in  which  priestcraft  is  indignantly  denounced.  Soon 
we  see  him  throwing  back  the  pension  which  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia  had  bestowed  upon  him.  Unwilling 
to  be  chained  to  the  car  of  a  despotic  romanticism,  Freiligrath 
published  his  grand  “  Credo,’!  in  which  he  “  openly,  by  word 
and  deed,  confessed  himself  a  member  of  the  Opposition.”  He 
had  gone  through  the  same  schooling,  he  said,  through  which 
the  nation  had  gone.  “  For  me,”  he  concluded  in  the  preface, 
“  no  life  any  more  without  freedom  !  As  long  as  the  oppres¬ 
sion  lasts  under  which  I  see  my  country  sighing,  my  heart  will 
bleed,  my  mind  will  rebel ;  my  lips  and  my  arms  shall  not  rest 
in  striving  to  bring  about  better  days,  in  accordance  with  my 
forces.  My  face  is  turned  towards  the  Future  !  ” 

How  could  the  pen  give  an  adequate  idea,  at  the  present 
time,  of  the  tumult  of  delight  with  which  this  declaration  of  a 
favourite  poet  was  received  ?  Striking  the  key-note  with  a 
powerful  rendering  of  Robert  Burns’  “  A  Man’s  a  Man  for  a’ 
that,”  Freiligrath,  in  rapid  succession,  gave  forth  lays  of 
liberty  and  patriotic  songs,  such  as  “  Freedom  and  Right,” 

“  Jacta  eat  Alea,”  “  England  to  Germany  ”  (after  Thomas 
Campbell),  “  Dreams  of  a  German  Fleet,”  “  Hamlet,”  and  a 
great  many  others.  In  the  English  version  by  William 
Howitt,  he  sang : — 


Deutschland  is  Hamlet !  Solemn,  slow, 
Within  its  gates  walks  eve^y  night 
Pale,  buried  Freedom  to  and  fro. 

And  fills  the  watchers  with  affright. 
There  stands  the  lofty  shape,  white-clad, 
And  bids  the  shrinker  in  his  fear : — 

“  Bo  mine  avenger  !  draw  thy  blade — 
They’ve  poured  poison  in  mine  ear ! " 


These  and  other  bold  utterances  of  Freiligrath — for  instance, 
“  Ye  know  the  custom  of  the  Scots,”  in  which  ho  held  up 
the  fiery  cross  of  rebellion  against  tyranny— soon  led  to  his 
persecution.  He  fied  for  safety  le.st  his  should  be  the 
fate  of  the  many  martyrs  that  had  rotted  in  a  dungeon. 
First  taking  up  his  abode  in  Belgium,  then  in  Switzerland, 
and,  lastly,  in  tliis  country,  he  had  to  mount  the  bard  stairs  of 
exile,  and  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  proscription.  But  the 
“free  oak  of  his  soul”  did  not  bend.  Now  he  sang  that 
“  Freedom  of  the  Press,”  which,  when  threatened  by  Royal 
despotism,  refounds  types  into  bullets,  as  during  the  French 
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Revolution  of  July.  Songs  in  honour  of  Labour — proletarian 
song^ — dirges  in  remembrance  of  men  massacred  at 
Leipzig  in  1845,  at  the  order  of  a  despotic  king,  issued  from 
his  lyre.  With  a  heart  full  of  delicacy ;  one  of  the  most 
loving  husbands  and  fathers  ;  the  very  image  of  tenderness  in 
his  family  circle,  he  poetically  preached  the  gospel  of  deliver¬ 
ance  by  the  sword  to  a  nation  lying  in  the  meshes  of  its  tyrants, 
big  and  petty. 

The  Revolution  came.  Enthusiastically  did  he  acclaim  the 
French  Republic,  and  urge  nations  to  a  league  of  universal 
brotherhood.  In  the  stormy  days  from  1848-49  he  was  the 
chosen  singer  of  the  Revolutionary  Epic  of  Germanv.  His 

Berlin,”  “  Trotz  Alledem,”  “  Tne  Dead  to  the  Living,” 
“  Vienna,”  “  Robert  Blum,”  will  live  in  our  literature  as  the 
grandest  outpourings  of  the  poetry  of  freedom.  Put  on  his 
trial  in  the  early  days  of  reaction,  he  was  freed  from  prison 
^  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  After  a  Farewell  of  the  Neue 
Rheinische  Zeitung,”  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  he 
soon  had  once  more  to  take  the  road  into  exile.  Not  a  weary 
wanderer,  though,  but  one  who  did  not  lose  courage  in  spite  of 
deep  woe,  he  at  one  time  intended  to  emigrate  to  America; 
hence  his  touching  “Christmas  Song  for  my  Children.”  He 
finally  remained  in  England,  now  and  then  still  uttering  a 
deeply-moving  Democratic  lay. 

The  little  leisure  left  to  him,  owing  to  the  yoke  under  which 
he  had  to  work  for  a  livelihood,  he  employed  in  continuing  to 
render  English  poets  into  German,  as  he  had  formerly  done  with 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Pierre  Dupont, 
and  with  Shakespere’s  “  Venus  and  Adonis.”  Some  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sonnetists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  he 
thus  poetically  rewrought  in  German.  Of  modem  bards,  he 
translated  many  poems  of  Bums,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Charles  Lamb,  Keats,  Thomas  Campbell,  Walter 
Scott,  Allan  Cunningham,  Thomas  Moore,  Thomas  Hood, 
Felicia  Hemans,  L.  E.  L.  (Laetitia  Elisabeth  Landon),  Mary 
Howitt,  Barry  Cornwall,  Macaulay,  Tennyson,  Lon^ellow; 
and,  more  recently,  a  few  poems  of  Walt  Whitman  and  Bret 
Harte.  He  equally  rendered,  in  strains  as  noble  as  they  are 
faithful,  various  Scotch  and  Irish  popular  ballads.  So  great 
a  master  in  poetical  translation,  Germany  never  has  had ;  sot 
even  Riickert  excepted.  This  paramount  ability  of  his  truly 
makes  him  a  link  between  English  and  German  literature. 

When  the  movement  for  German  Freedom  and  Union  once 
more  began,  about  twelve  years  ago,  Freiligrath  publicly,  with 
his  name,  again  took  side  with  those  who  raised  anew  the 
Eidgenossen  or  Democratic  banner.  The  war  of  1866,  which 
rent  Germany  in  twain,  found  him  opposed  to  Prussian 
Royalty.  Two  stii-ring  poems  of  his,  “  Westphalian  Summer 
Song,”  and  a  “  Song  for  Prussia,”  express  his  indignation  at 
what  he,  too,  regarded  as  a  fratricidal  war.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  shades  of  age  began  to  fall  upon  his  brow, 
he  was  called  back  to  Germany  by  a  National  Testimonial, 
destined  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  in  leisure  to  literary 
pursuits.  On  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Neckar,  in  Swabia, 
the  French  war-cry  awoke  his  muse.  He  answered  with  the 
trumpet-blast  of  his  “Hurrah,  Germania;”  followed  by  his 
**  Bugler  of  Gravelotte.” 

He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  true  son  of  his  fatherland.  On 
March  18— on  the  anniversary  of  that  Revolution  at  Berlin 
which  he  once  had  celebrated  in  such  powerful  accents — he 
breathed  his  last.  His  triple  quality  as  one  of  the  poetical 

f lories  of  Germany,  irrespective  of  party  ;  as  the  bard  of  the 
*eople*s  cause ;  and  as  tiie  patriotic  singer  of  his  country’s 
right,  secures  to  him  immortality  in  the  poetical  Pantheon' of 
the  German  Nation.  Karl  Blind. 


friend.  A  service  of  this  kind  is  so  little  known  to  the  public 
that  we  step  a  little  from  our  usual  course  in  placing  it  nefore 
our  readers.  We  need  scarcely  sav  that  the  Positivist  affirms 
that  he  does  not  find  any  warrant  for  a  belief  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead,  but  that,  bv  embalming  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  lived  for  the  good  of  their  fellows,  there  is  still  a 
living  and  potent  existence  to  purify  and  ennoble  other  livea 
In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Congreve  read  from  the 
Bengalee  (Calcutta)  newspaper  portions  of  a  fine  tribute  to 
Mr.  Lobb.  Its  writer,  a  Iliudoo,  says :  “  The  Bengal  Educa¬ 
tion  Service  have  by  his  death  lost  an  ornament,  and  the 

{leople  of  this  country  one  of  their  sincerest  friends.  He  knew 
low  to  call  forth  the  intellectual  powers  of  his  pupils ;  and  he 
exercised  considerable  moral  influence  over  them.  He  always 
worked  hard  in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  Though 
a  thorough-going  follower  of  Auguste  Comte,  he  never  asked 
anyone  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  still  less  any  pupil,  to 
become  a  Positivist,  but  we  believe  that  by  his  writings  and 
still  more  by  his  character  he  has  done  more  than  anyone  else 
to  popularise  the  principles  of  positive  philosophv  in  this 
country.  Though  a  memoer  of  the  Government  Educational 
Service,  he  always  was  ready  to  give  friendly  help  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  ah  private  schools  that  sought  his  assistance. 
“Apart  from  his  warmheartedness  and  uprightness,  the 
particular  feature  in  his  character  which  especially  struck  bia 
friends  was  his  devotion  to  the  daily  duties  of  ordinary  life. 
Although  a  great  scholar  and  keenly  sensitive  t)  literary 
enjoyment,  he  was  rigidly  scrupulous  over  humbler  avo¬ 
cations.  We  remember  him  as  always  infallibly  punctual 
in  correspondence,  e^ecially  with  pupils  or  ex-pupils  seek¬ 
ing  his  counsel.  The  duty  which  lay  nearest  to  him, 
however  humble  or  tedious  it  might  be,  always  had  pre¬ 
cedence  with  Mr.  Lobb.  In  his  rigorous  precision  over  these 
matters  and  in  his  intense  uprightness, —  uprip^htness 
which  would  have  been  stern  but  for  his  wonderful  considerate- 
ness — be  seemed  more  like  an  old  Puritan  than  one  of  this 
generation.  His  thin  form,  his  withered  face  with  its  keen 
piercing  black  eyes,  also  forcibly  reminded  one  of  this  resem¬ 
blance.  Like  his  own  loved  Milton,  notwithstanding  all  his 
learning,  *  his  heart  the  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay.’  ” 
This  is  written  by  a  Hindoo — need  we  say  a  Hindoo  gentle¬ 
man  P  And  another  tribute  (Mr.  Congreve  does  not  seem 
to  have  seen  the  Hindoo  Patnot)  lis  also  from  the  pen  of  a 
Hindoo  gentleman.  The  writer  says:  —  “We  are  sincerely 
sorry  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Lobb,  Principal  of  the 
Kisbnagur  College.  In  him  the  Educatiou  Department  has 
lost  an  able  and  devoted  officer,  the  community  a  close  and 
vigorous  thinker,  and  the  people  of  this  country  tin  uncom¬ 
promising  and  warm  friend,  lie  used  to  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  native  press,  and  not  unfrequently  lent  his  valuable 
advice  and  aid  in  conducting  Indian  thought  through  right 
channels.  He  leaves  a  void  which  will  not  be  easily  filled  up.” 

Mr.  Congreve  stated  that  the  custom  of  the  Positivism  is  to 
bury  their  dead  without  ceremony,  beyond  a  brief  farewell, 
and  then  a  few  days  or  weeks  afterwards  to  make  some  fitting 
commemorative  remarks  on  the  example  of  a  pure  life  and  of 
consistent  and  devoted  labour  for  the  good  of  others.  The 
meeting  was  small,  but  the  writer  was  told  that  there  were 
present  some  whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  higher  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  day.  J.  R. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


LEITER  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I  concluded  my  last  and  first  letter  to  you  from  this 
capital  by  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  essence  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  East.  Before  entering  the  subject  more  fully, 
allow  me  to  relate  two  anecdotes  which  will  help  to  explam 
this  interesting  governmental  machine,  whereof  the  ob^t, 
to  all  intents  and  punioses,  is  not  to  govern  at  all.  The 
position  of  the  Grand  Vizier  has  recently  been  veiy  critical ; 
a  few  days  ago  bis  fall  was  considered  a  question  ot  hours;  he 
is  not  down  yet,  but  it  is  said  that  now  his  exit  is  a  question  of 
days.  Mahmoud  Pacha  is  in  disgrace  with  his  sovereign;  and 
I  defy  you  to  guess  the  reason  why.  His  Majesty  summoned 
his  Prime  Minister  to  his  august  presence  three  weeks  ago,  and 
intimated  to  him  that,  times  being  hard  and  money  scarce,  he 
expected  him  to  send  to  the  Palace,  not  later  than  on  the 
morrow,  a  sum  of  250,000/.  At  this  command  the  Prime 
Minister  turned  green,  and  faltered  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  execute  his  sovereign’s  wishes ;  money  was  scarce  in¬ 
deed  ;  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  trying  to  negotiate  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  400,000/.  at  enormous  interest ;  there  was  scarcely  a 
pound  in  the  treasury ;  the  soldiers  were  unpaid ;  so  were  the 
functionaries,  including  the  ministers  themselves ;  he  besought 
his  Majesty  to  wait.  But  Abdul  Azziz  b  no  man  to  wait  for 


THE  LATE  MR.  SAMUEL  LOBB. 

On  Sunday  la^^t  a  service  was  held  at  the  Positivist  Meeting 
Room,  Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Mr.  Lobb,  for  some  time  Principal  of  Kishnagur 
College,  Bengal.  The  “  service  ”  consisted  simply  of  a  reading 
from  the  *  Imitation  of  Christ,’  and  a  kindly  and  generous  ad¬ 
dress,  by  Mr.  Congreve,  on  Mr.  Lobb’s  character,  and  his  gradual 
and  painful  progress  in  the  convictions  of  his  later  days.  It  will 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  Mr.  Lobb’s  friends  in  India  to  find 
that  he,  so  resolute  in  defence  of  his  convictions,  had  hesitated 
for  years  betore  committing  himself  to  the  profession  of  M. 
Comte’s  belief,  and  that  often,  when  he  seemed  to  have  cast 
away  all  doubt,  and  to  have  come  to  a  definite  decbion,  Mr. 
Congreve  found  him  at  the  same  point  from  whence  he  had 
started.  All  this  was  stated  with  admirable  taste,  in  a  quiet, 
gentlemanly  spirit,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  induce 
any  feeling  save  that  of  a  calm  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  Mr.  Congreve  confirmed,  from  Mr.  Lobb’s  letters, 
some  remarks  recently  made  in  our  own  columns  as  to  the 
honourable  and  manly'  course  of  Sir  George  Campbell  in  all 
hb  relations  with  Mr.  Lobb.  Sir  George,  Mr.  Congreve  said, 
had  been  more  than  forbearing  in  his  dealings  with  their 
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dej^nerated  creatures  who  surround  him.  Civilisation,  progress, 
reform,  are  words  used — things  beyond  his  lazy  comprehension. 
To  this  hour  he  ignores  the  perils  of  the  country  and  the  dangers 
of  his  own  position.  He  speaks  only  hb  own  language ;  no  one 
dares  tell  him  the  truth,  and  if  an  ambassador  occasionally 
speaks  plainly  to  this  sad  specimen  of  absolute  rule,  he  is 
beyond  the  powers  of  understanding  him. 

This  is  not  my  own  description  of  the  man.  Anyone  here 
who  is  not  afraid  to  speak  will  draw  one  equally  flattering. 
Such  is  the  man  who  appoints  and  dismisses  ministers.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  he  selects  those  who  are  the  most  disposed  to 
further  his  private  interests  at  the  detriment  of  the  State’s. 
In  these  conditions,  judicious  government  is  impossible ;  if 
perchance  a  man  of  capacity  and  comparative  honesty  comes  to 
power,  and  lays  the  foundations  of  reform,  he  is  superseded 
oefore  he  has  had  time  to  do  good,  and  his  successor  destroys 
what  little  useful  work  he  has  accomplished ;  and  so  precarious 
is  the  favour  of  a  Grand  Vizier,  that  his  attention  is  almost 
entirely  engrossed  by  the  care  of  its  preservation.  As  the  flrst 
condition  of  his  favour  consists  in  furnishing  the  sovereign 
with  whatever  pecuniary  resources  it  may  be  his  pleasure  to  re¬ 
quire,  the  men  ne  sends  out  to  govern  the  provinces  are  those 
who  promise  to  send  him  the  largest  amount  of  money,  and  all 
know  the  cruel  means  these  individuals  use  to  press  the  un- 
happy  population  like  an  orange,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the 
throne  and  for  their  own  profit.  Not  a  single  Turk  who  has 
filled  offices  of  this  description  is  without  wealth  acquired  hour 
by  hour ;  the  amount  of  bastinado  this  wealth  represents  is 
fearful  to  think  of.  Their  conscience  is  tranquil,  for  in  reality 
they  have  done  that  which  they  were  sent  out  to  do. 

Only  one  conclusion  can  be  derived  from  this  state  of  things. 
The  monarch  is  rotten,  the  functionaries  are  rotten,  the  system 
is  rotten ;  and  not  only  the  Christians  suffer  from  this  general 
decomposition.  I  saw  recently  a  despatch  sent  to  the  Porte  by 
the  influential  Turks  of  Bosnia,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  they 
and  the  Christians  would  agree  and  make  up  differences  of  re¬ 
ligion  “  provided  the  Government  consented  not  to  send  a 
governor  from  Constantinople.”  Some  say  that  there  might 
be  hope  if  the  sovereign  disappeared ;  but,  first  of  all,  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  that  is  to  take  place,  and  in  the  second 

SI  ace,  the  result  would  be  pretty  nearly  the  same,  even  if 
lourad  Effendi,  the  heir  apparent,  were  a  good  and  sensible 
man,  since  the  source  of  evil  is  the  absolute  despotism  of 
imperial  authority.  As  to  the  qualities  of  Prince  Mourad,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  opinion  of  them,  since  he  is  kept  within 
the  palace  as  jealously  as  a  monster  diamond  in  its  case.  In 
order  to  save  Turkey,  the  monarch,  the  system,  the  function¬ 
aries,  must  be  annihilated;  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  this  is 
impossible.  Sooner  or  later  the  Turks  must  cross  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  and  leave  their  European  possessions  to  hands  worthier 
than  they  of  holding  them.  The  efforts  of  European  diplo¬ 
macy  can  only  succeed  in  retarding  the  moment  of  their  exit. 
What  preoccupies  the  very  few  statesmen  who  have  a  voice  in 
the  matter  are  the  events  it  may  give  rise  to.  A  tragi-comedy 
between  the  embassies  here  is  the  consequence  of  this  preoccu¬ 
pation.  Of  this  I  must  take  another  occasion  to  speak. 


anything,  especially  for  money ;  he  got  into  a  great  rage,  not  at 
the  unfortunate  soldiers  who  are  fighting  in  Herzegovina  re¬ 
maining  without  pay,  but  at  being  refused  so  miserly  a  sum. 
Inde^,  it  is  so.  Whilst  thousands  of  soldiers  and  officials  have 
been  without  pay  these  nine  months,  the  Sultan,  who  has 
a  yearly  revenue  of  a  few  millions,  cannot  abstain  from  emptjr- 
ing  the  coffers;  and  if  his  Grand  Vizier  is  unable  to  satisfy  his 
demands,  he  will  put  in  his  place  whoever  undertakes  to  furnish 
him  the  sum.  He  did  not  dismiss  Mahmoud  Pacha,  anxious  as 
were  three  or  four  disinterested  gentlemen  to  step  into  this 
dignitary’s  official  shoes,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  none  of 
them  could,  more  than  he,  find  money  where  there  was 
none.  I  pray  you  to  remark  that  the  presence  of  Mahmoud 
Pacha  at  the  head  of  affairs  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  in¬ 
dispensable.  He  it  is  who  issued  the  financial  decree  of 
October  last ;  he  it  is  who  has  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  re¬ 
forms  demanded  in  Count  Andrassy’s  note;  and,  until  these 
important  questions  have  received  some  initiator  solution,  it 
is  important  that  one  of  the  roost  capable  of  Turkish  statesmen 
should  hold  in  hand  the  reins  of  power.  But  all  this  was  of 
little  moment  to  his  Majesty,  wno  delights  in  the  charms  of 
love  and  gastronomv  within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and  cares 
little  for  the  world  at  large,  provided  he  has  plenty  to  eat, 
drink,  and  spend,  and  plenty  of  fair  slaves  to  admire.  |The 
unfortunate  Mahmoud  Pacha  was  not  let  off  so  easily ;  his 
master  sent  him  word  that,  if  he  could  obtain  no  money,  he  at 
least  expected  that  a  very  large  amount  of  consolidated  bonds 
should  be  paid  to  him  in  full.  Again  the  Prime  Minister  re¬ 
plied  that  ne  should  consider  it  a  very  fortunate  circumstance 
if  he  could  succeed  in  paying  him  only  one-half.  Thereat  the 
Hultan  was  still  more  angry,  and  no  doubt  he  would  have  sent 
the  bowstring  to  his  Minister  if  times  had  not  altered  a  little. 
The  second  typical  anecdote  I  have  to  relate  is  also  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Palace.  Server  Pacha,  lately  Governor 
of  Herzegovina,  on  going  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Sultan  on 
returning  to  Constantinople,  was  questioned  by  him  as  to  the 
state  of  the  insurgent  province.  It  is  well  to  observe  here 
that,  whereas  the  Sovereitrn  graciously  recognises  an  item  of 
gf)od  news,  a  messenger  of  evil  tidings  runs  the  risk  of  leaving 
the  Palace  in  di-'grace.  His  Majesty,  then,  asked  Server 
Pacha  if  the  insurgents  had  made  any  progress.  ‘^The  in¬ 
surgents  ?  ”  Server  Pacha  was  astounded.  Insurgente  P  He 
had  seen  none;  only  just  a  few  squabbles  between  the  people 
and  the  authorities  during  the  collection  of  taxes ;  but  of  an 
insurrection  ho  had  seen  no  trace.  At  this  edifying  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  Sultan  called  the  Grand  Vizier  to  account  for  repre¬ 
senting  just  the  reverse  of  the  assurances  of  the  Governor, 
and  a  mighty  imbroglio  there  was  before  the  mystery  was 
cleared  up. 

I  have  related  these  two  anecdotes  because  they  explain 
quite  unniistakeably  what  is  government  in  Turkey.  Here  is, 
on  one  side,  a  powerful  Minister,  whose  position  is  jeopardised 
because  he  is  unable  to  gratify  an  extortionate  demand  of  his 
master's ;  here  is,  on  the  other,  a  Sovereign  who  is  so  absurdly 
ignorant  of  things  taking  place  in  his  empire  of  which  his 
humblest  subject  is  aware  that  he  believes  in  the  hoax  of  his 
timorous  servant ;  and  we  have  also  an  important  functionary, 
and  actually  Minister  of  Public  Works,  so  afraid  of  imperial  dis¬ 
pleasure,  so  conscious  of  the  effect  on  his  own  prospects  a  candid 
enunciation  of  the  truth  may  have,  that  he  speaks  out  an 
abominable  falsehood.  Is  not  all  this  truly  deplorable  ?  The 
whole  chronicle  of  Turkish  government,  or  rather  misgovem- 
ment,  is  told  in  these  two  facts,  the  like  of  which  occur  daily. 
At  the  head  of  the  State,  wielding  the  most  absolute  despotism, 

frou  see  a  man  who  plunders ;  at  the  lowest  step  of  the  official 
adder,  you  have  functionaries  who  plunder;  it  ni,  forsooth,  only 
natural  that  the  servants  should  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
master.  This  master  is  grossly  ignorant  of  the  affairs  of  his 
countrv,  and  his  servants  purposely  confirm  him  in  his  ignor¬ 
ance.  Indeed,  they  confirm  him  in  the  worst  defects  developed 
by  unbridled  authority ;  they  tell  him  that  he  can  dispose  of  the 
lives  of  his  subjects;  that  his  power  is  almost  divine;  that  he 
has  only  to  order  to  be  obeyed.  Abdul  Azziz  has  been  told  so  so 
often  that  ho  has  got  to  believe  this  murderous  nonsense ;  and 
as  he  was  not  a  born  angel,  as  nature  had  lavished  on  him  with 
singular  prodigality  her  least  enviable  gifts,  he  has  been  made 
not  only  an  ugly  specimen  of  her  mankind,  but  a  contemptible 
type  of  a  despot.  His  Majesty  is  a  curious  combination  of 
imbecility  ana  animality;  were  he  not  a  monarch,  ho  would 
be  scarcely  fit  to  discharge  the  functions  of  one  of  his  stable¬ 
men.  Ho  hoards  up  with  the  avarice  of  a  miser,  and  is 
extravagant,  not  with  his  own  money,  but  with  his  people’s. 
When  ho  has  finished  building  a  palace,  he  constructs  a  mosque ; 
when  the  mosque  is  erected,  he  orders  anew  ironclad.  Strongly 
built,  short,  and  bull-necked,  he  wears  that  calm  and  apathetic 
look  which  appertains  to  men  who  have  abused  life  without 
exercise  of  thought  or  imagination,  an  appearance  common 
enough  in  Turkey,  and  which  we,  simple  Eurt^peans,  are  prone 
to  take  for  internal  dignity.  He  eats  prodigiously,  sleeps  in 
proportion,  and  passes  his  days  in  witnessing  the  antics  of  the 


HER  MAJESTY’S  PORTRAIT. 

“  The  Queen  has  sent  her  portrait  in  oil  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
{Morning  Papers,  March,  1876.) 

The  Queen’s  sent  her  portrait  in  oil  to  our  Dizzy, 

The  walls  of  his  dwelling  to  garnish  ; 

And  rumour  reports  that  since  then  he’s  been  busy 
Attempting  the  portrait  to  varnish. 


He  always  was  fond  of  these  comical  jobs, 

Which  slow-witted  Englishmen  dread, 

So  he’s  scratched  out  the  Queen,  to  the  joy  of  all  snobs. 
And  inserted  The  Empress  instead. 


And  the  picture  remains  all  gold,  gilt,  and  veneer, 
The  result  of  the  Minister’s  toil ; 

But  Posterity’s  certain  to  say  with  a  sneer. 

He  has  ruined  that  portrait  in  oil !  ” 


He  has  damaged  with  gilding,  and  glitter,  and  glare, 
Those  features  each  Englishman  knows ; 

And  who  for  the  Queen’s  honoured  likeness  will  care 
Decked  out  in  an  Empress’  old  clothes  P 
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LITERATUKE. 


THE  LIFE  OP  LORD  MACAULAT. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  his  Nephew,  Qeorge 
Otto  Trevelyan.  In  Two  Volumes.  London  :  Longmans. 

Mr.  Trevelyan’s  life  of  his  uncle  has  one  fault.  It 
has  no  index.  We  do  not  complain  of  this  from  any 
resentment  at  having  been  compelled  by  the  omission 
to  read  the  volumes  through,  for  that  is  the  reverse 
of  a  hardship,  but  because  of  the  unnecessary  trouble 
it  throws  upon  the  reader.  Familiar  names — Charles 
Austin,  Sydney  Smith,  Jeffrey,  Rogers,  Lady  Lans- 
downe,  Bulwer,  Croker,  Brougham,  Luttrell,  Peel, 
Oraham,  Althorp — are  constantly  crossing  the  pages  of 
*  Macaulay’s  Life,’  with  interesting  little  personal  facts 
appended  to  them ;  and  some  of  us  who  have  not 
Macaulay’s  memory,  but  who  desire  to  refer  afterwards 
the  recorded  particulars,  feel  disposed  to  grumble 
loudly  at  having  to  read  pencil  in  hand,  and  interrupt 
our  enjoyment  with  note- taking  when  the  trouble  might 
so  easily  have  been  saved  by  the  editor.  The  want  of 
an  index  to  such  a  book  ought  in  every  instance  to 
be  protested  against  as  an  intolerable  sin  of  editorial 
slovenliness  or  thoughtlessness.  The  biography  itself, 
for  which  we  have  had  to  wait  fifteen  years,  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Trevelyan  has 
oxecuted  his  task  with  most  praiseworthy  modesty  and 
good  taste,  and  with  great  literary  skill.  Prom  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  it  cannot  take  rank  among  the 
few  great  biographies.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
option  to  record  talk  or  collect  letters  that  would  add 
sensibly  to  the  impression  of  Macaulay’s  powers  which 
is  to  be  derived  from  his  books.  Macaulay  was  so 
diffuse  a  talker  that  Boswell  himself  could  not  have 
preserved  any  extended  specimens  of  his  conversation  ; 
and  his  letters,  when  they  deal  with  matters  of  general 
interest,  read  like  passages  from  his  essays  or  his  history. 
But  though  not  a  great  biography,  Macaulay’s  Life 
forms  a  most  interesting  book,  living  as  he  did  in  the 
thick  of  the  literary  and  political  activity  of  his  time. 
It  affords  us  many  fresh  pictures  of  incidents  in  which 
he  played  a  part,  and  amusing  and  instructive  anecdotes 
of  the  celebrities  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and, 
above  all,  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  unexpected  light  on 
his  own  personal  character. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  biography, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  rather  a  revelation  than  a  col¬ 
lection,  lies  in  the  early  chapters,  in  which  we  get  an 
insight  into  Macaulay’s  domestic  life,  his  relations  with 
his  father  and  his  sisters.  There  was  not  room  for  dis¬ 
closing  any  facts  about  the  more  eminent  men  with 
whom  Macaulay  acted,  whether  in  literature  or  in 
politics,  that  could  alter  the  general  estimate  of  their 
character.  Most  of  them  were  older  than  himself,  and 
the  main  facts  of  their  private  lives  had  already  been 
made  public.  The  features  of  the  heroes  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  and  the  first  Reform  Bill  were  already 
tolerably  familiar.  What  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  to  contri¬ 
bute  from  his  uncle’s  letters  and  diaries  about  them  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  fresh  illustrations  than  of 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  men.  When  Macaulay 
first  went  into  fashionable  literary  and  political 
society,  he  Boswellised  a  little,  chiefly  in  letters  to  his 
sisters  and  to  his  friend  Bllis,  and  from  those  letters 
we  gather  some  good  sayings  of  Svdney  Smith  and 
Talleyrand,  some  graphic  traits  of  Lady  Lansdowne, 
some  racy  morsels  of  dinner-wit  generally,  some  cor¬ 
roborative  particulars  regarding  the  insane  egotism  and 
coarse  jealousy  of  Brougham.  But  these  tit-bits  are 
merely  addenda— -readable  enough  certainly,  and  deserv¬ 
ing  of  grateful  acknowledgment — to  what  we  have 
already  learned  from  the  lives,  letters,  and  diaries  of 
Sydney  Smith,  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  Crabb  Robinson, 
Constable,  and  Greville.  Where  we  do  get  new  and 
valuable  light,  of  which  no  previous  gossip  has  preserved 
a  hint,  except  perhaps  the  life  of  Hannah  More,  is  in 
the  description  of  Macaulay’s  home  life.  Nothing  could 
sur  pass  the  charm  of  those  portions  of  the  biography  in 
which  Mr,  Trevelyan  pictures  Macaulay  at  home,  from 


the  time  when,  already  a  man  in  learning,  ho  romanced 
with  his  playmates  on  Clapham  Common,  to  the  time 
when,  still  a  boy  in  animal  spirits,  he  wrote  to  his  sisters, 
from  the  smoking-room  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
exuberantly  lively  and  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  great 
Reform  debates,  or  spent  evenings  with  them  in  Great 
Ormond  Street,  punning,  reciting,  and  capping  verses, 
in  the  intervals  between  liis  astonishing  the  House  with 
displays  of  oratory  which  excelled  everything  hoard 
“  since  Plunket ;  ”  or  later  still,  when,  in  the  intervals  of 
composing  his  history,  ho  took  his  nephews  and  nieces 
with  him  on  holiday  tours,  and  kept  them  in  fits  of 
laughter  with  puns,  rhymes,  and  tales,  from  one  end  of 
a  railway  journey  to  the  other.  We  have  heard  before 
all  about  Macaulay’s  precocity,  how  “  from  the  time 
that  he  was  three  years  old  he  read  incessantly,  for  the 
most  part  lying  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  with  his  book 
on  the  ground,  and  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter  in  his 
hand,”  and  how  “he  did  not  care  for  toys,  but  was 
very  fond  of  taking  his  walk,  when  he  would  hold 
forth  to  his  companion,  whether  nurse  or  mother, 
telling  interminable  stories  out  of  his  own  head, 
or  repeating  what  he  had  been  reading  in  lan¬ 
guage  far  above  his  years.”  We  were  quite  prepared 
to  hear  all  the  marvellous  particulars  which  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan  gives  at  length  from  the  family  records  of  the 
extent  of  his  reading  and  the  multitude  of  his  composi¬ 
tions  in  prose  and  verse — poems  and  compendiums  of 
history — ^fore  ho  was  eight  years  old,  and  the  amusing 
instances  of  the  bookishness  of  his  talk  as  a  child  causes 
no  surprise  to  those  who  remember  Sydney  Smith’s 
description  of  him  at  a  more  mature  age,  as  “a  book  in 
breeches.”  But  the  following  passage  shows  the  child 
in  a  more  human,  agreeable,  and  unexpected  light ; — 

But  it  must  not  b©  supposed  that  his  quaint  manners  proceeded 
from  affectation  or  conceit :  for  all  testimony  declares  that  a  more 
simple  and  natural  child  never  lived,  or  a  more  lively  and  merry 
one.  He  had  at  his  command  the  resources  of  the  Common ;  to  this 
day  the  most  unchanged  spot  within  ten  miles  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
which  to  all  appearance  will  ere  long  hold  that  pleasant  pre-emi¬ 
nence  within  ten  leagues.  That  delightful  wilderness  of  gorse 
bushes,  and  poplar  groves,  and  gravel-pits,  and  ponds  great  and 
small,  was  to  little  Tom  Macaulay  a  region  of  inexhaustible  romance 
and  mystery.  He  explored  its  recesses  ;  he  composed,  and  almost 
believed,  its  legends  ;  he  invented  for  its  different  features  a  nomen¬ 
clature  which  has  been  faithfully  preserved  by  two  generations  of 
children.  A  slight  ridge  intersected  by  deep  ditches  towards  the 
west  of  the  Common,  the  very  existence  of  which  no  one  above  eight 
years  old  would  notice,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Alps; 
while  the  elevated  island,  covered  with  shrubs,  that  gives  a  name  to 
the  Mount  pond,  was  regarded  with  infinite  awe  as  being  the  nearest 
approach  within  the  circuit  of  his  observation  to  a  conception  of  the 
majesty  of  Sinai.  Indeed  at  this  period  his  infiint  fancy  was  niuch 
exercised  with  the  threats  and  terrors  of  the  Law.  He  had  a  little 
plot  of  ground  at  the  back  of  the  house,  marked  out  as  his  own  ^  by 
a  row  of  oyster-shells  which  a  maid  one  day  threw  away  as  rubbish. 
He  went  straight  to  the  drawing-room,  where  his  mother  was 
entertain^g  some  visitors,  walked  into  the  circle,  and  said  very 
solemnly  :  “  Cursed  be  Sally :  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  he  that 
removeth  his  neighbour’s  land-mark.” 

Again,  the  story  of  his  habit  of  debating  brilliantly 
with  Charles  Austin  and  others  on  all  conceivable  sub¬ 
jects  at  Cambridge  has  often  been  repeated,  though  not 
of  course  with  the  same  circumstantiality.  Lady  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  description  of  the  way  in  which  he  spent  his 
holidays  at  home  is  a  pleasing  obverse  to  this  picture 

I  think  that  my  father’s  strictness  was  a  good  counterpoise  to  the 
perfect  worship  of  your  uncle  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  To  us  he 
was  an  object  of  passionate  love  and  devotion.  To  us  he  could  do 
no  wrong.  His  unruffled  sweetness  of  temper,  his  unfailing  flow  of 
spirits,  his  amusing  talk,  all  made  his  presence  so  delightful  that 
his  wishes  and  his  tastes  were  our  law.  He  hated  strangers,  and 
his  notion  of  perfect  happiness  was  to  see  us  all  working  round  him 
while  he  read  aloud  a  novel,  and  then  to  walk  all  togefher  on  the 
Common,  or,  if  it  rained,  to  have  a  frightfully  noisy  game  of  hide 
and  seek.  1  have  often  wondered  how  our  mother  could  ever  have 
endured  our  noise  in  her  little  house.  My  earliest  recollections 
speak  of  the  intense  happiness  of  the  holidays,  beginning  with 
finding  him  in  Papa’s  room  in  the  morning ;  the  awe  at  the  idea  of 
his  having  reached  home  in  the  dark  after  we  were  in  bed,  and  the 
Saturnalia  which  at  once  set  in  ; — no  lessons ;  nothing  but  fun  and 
merriment  for  the  whole  six  weeks. 

This  was  when  l^lacaulay  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  ;  but  his 
home  relations  were  equally  boisterous  when  he  had 
passed  middle  life.  The  following  description  applies  to 
bis  father’s  family,  when  Macaulay  was  in  London  study- 
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writers : — 

The  ftin  tlmt  went  on  in  Great  Ormond  Street  was  of  a  jorial,  and 
eoDietimes  uproarious,  description.  Even  when  the  family  was  by 
itself,  the  school-room  and  the  drawing-room  were  full  of  young 
people;  and  friends  and  cousins  flocked  in  numbers  to  a  resort  where 
so  much  merriment  was  perpetually  on  foot.  There  were  seasons 
during  the  school  holidays  when  the  house  ovorflowetl  with  noise  and 
frolic  from  morning  to  night ;  and  Macaulay,  who  at  any  period  of 
his  life  could  liter^ly  spend  whole  days  in  playing  with  children, 
was  master  of  the  innocent  revels.  Games  of  hide  and  seek,  that 
lasted  for  hours,  with  shouting  and  the  blowing  of  horns  up  and 
down  the  stairs  and  through  every  room,  were  varied  by  ball^ls, 
which,  like  the  Scalds  of  old,  he  composed  during  the  act  of  recita¬ 
tion,  while  the  others  struck  in  with  the  chorus.  He  had  no  notion 
whatever  of  music,  but  an  infallible  ear  for  rhythm.  His  knack  of 
improvisation  he  at  all  times  exercised  freely.  The  verses  which 
he  thus  produced,  and  which  he  invariably  attributed  to  an  anonv- 
mous  author  whom  he  styled  “  the  Judicious  Poet,”  were  exclusively 
for  home  consumption.  .  .  He  did  not  play  upon  words  as  a  habit, 
nor  did  he  interlard  his  talk  with  fur-fetched  or  overstrained  witti¬ 
cisms.  His  humour,  like  his  rhetoric,  was  full  of  force  and  sub- 
sianoe,  and  arose  naturally  from  the  complexion  of  the  conversation 
or  the  circumstance  of  the  moment.  But  when  alone  with  his 
sisters,  and,  in  after  years,  with  his  nieces,  he  was  fond  of  setting 
himself  deliberately  to  manufacture  conceits  resembling  those  on  the 
heroes  of  the  Trojan  War  which  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
publication  in  the  collected  works  of  Swift.  When  walking  in 
London  he  would  undertake  to  give  some  droll  turn  to  the  name  of 
every  shopkeeper  in  the  street,  and,  when  travelling,  to  the  name  of 
every  station  along  the  line.  At  home  he  would  run  through  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  chief  cities  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  the  provinces  of  France,  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
England,  or  the  chief  writers  and  artists  of  any  given  century ; 
striking  off  puns,  admirable,  endurable,  and  execrable,  but  all 
irresistibly  laughable,  which  followed  each  other  in  showers  like 
sparks  from  flint.  Capping  verses  was  a  game  of  which  he  never 
tired.  “In  the  spring  of  1829,”  says  his  cousin  Mrs.  Conybeare, 
**  we  were  staying  in  Ormond  Street.  My  chief  recollection  of  your 
uncle  during  that  visit  is  on  the  evenings  when  we  capped  verses. 
All  the  family  were  quick  at  it,  but  his  astounding  memory  made 
him  supereminent.  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  off  to  bed  at 
bis  chambers  he  would  rush  out  of  the  room  after  uttering  some 
long-sought  line,  and  would  be  pursued  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  by 
one  of  the  others  who  had  contrived  to  recall  a  verso  which  served 
the  purpose,  in  order  that  he  might  not  leave  the  house  victorious: 
but  he,  with  the  hall-door  open  in  his  hand,  would  shriek  back  a 
crowning  effort  and  go  off  triumphant.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  great  man  taking  such  a  hearty 
delight  in  unbending  himself.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  another  reflection.  One  would  like  to  know  what 
Dr.  Richardson  thinks  of  such  a  kind  of  relaxation.  A 
wise  physician  would  have  recommended  Macaulay  to 
take  his  pleasures  more  quietly.  He  was  probably 
conscious  of  no  effort  when  he  talked  for  six  hours  un¬ 
interruptedly  to  his  sisters  with  most  brilliant  variety, 
or  when  he  turned  off  puns  for  a  wager  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  an  hour ;  but  all  the  same,  it  was  a  most  prodi¬ 
gal  waste  of  energy  for  a  man  who  had  to  use  his  brains 
in  more  serious  work,  and  is  much  more  of  a  warning 
than  an  example.  Such  intemperance  in  relaxation  should 
not  be  encouraged  on  the  ground  that  it  argues  un- 
Belfishness  thus  to  exert  oneself  for  the  amusement  of 
one’s  friends.  A  close  analyst,  cool  without  being  cynical, 
might  bo  disposed  to  call  it  a  bad  form  of  self-indulgence. 
But,  at  any  rate,  whether  selfish  or  unselfish,  it  is  ex¬ 
cessively  dangerous.  We  should  not  like  to  dogmatise 
on  a  physiological  subject,  but  wo  are  mistaken  if  Dr. 
Richardson  would  not  attribute  some  share  in  the  heart- 
disease  to  which  Macaulay  fell  a  victim  before  his  time 
to  the  fact  that  ho  had  not  a  rational  conception  of 
what  should  bo  meant  by  play.  His  besetting  sin, 
whether  in  work  or  in  that  still  more  exhausting  em¬ 
ployment  which  he  called  play,  was  incontinent  activity. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  says  that  he  was  destitute  of  the  great 
vice  of  modern  literary  men,  self-consciousness.  That 
is  true;  but  ho  would  have  been  a  stronger  man  as  well 
as  a  profounder  thinker  if  he  had  had  as  much  of  that 
quality  as  constitutes  a  virtue.  Macaulay  was  too  “  ob¬ 
jective  ;  ”  ho  threw  himselt  headlong  into  whatever  oc¬ 
cupied  him  for  the  moment,  and  pursued  it  with  as  little 
regard  to  anything  else,  with  as  little  let  or  hindrance 
from  himself,  as  probably  any  human  being  ever  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attaining.  This  was  part  of  the  secret  of 
his  marvellous  knowledge  offsets;  he  dwelt  among  them 


with  such  an  absolute  absorption  of  his  faculties,  with 
such  a  complete  absence  of  embarrassing  backward 
strokes  of  personal  reflection.  That  is  a  very  healthy 
cast  of  mind  in  itself,  but  it  is  subject  to  two  disadvan¬ 
tages.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  of  that  turn,  keeping 
no  watch  upon  his  personal  sensations — a  watch  which 
Macaulay  ridicules  so  admirably  in  its  excess  in  the  case 
of  Laud— is  apt  to  be  betrayed  into  over-exerting  him¬ 
self.  The  other  disadvantage  is  more  serious.  A  man 
who  does  not  keep  a  moderate  watch  on  himself  re¬ 
nounces  the  privilege  of  acquainting  himself  with  the 
only  human  being  through  whom  he  can  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  other  human  beings.  It  is  true,  probably, 
that  a  man  never  knows  himself ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  he  is  constantly  trying  to  know  himself,  he 
must  always  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  characters  and 
motives  of  others.  With  that  perfect  good  taste  which 
characterises  all  portions  of  this  biography,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  does  not  challenge  a  formal  estimate  of  his 
uncle’s  powers,  and  therefore  we  should  not  think  of 
entering  upon  that;  but  it  will  be  agreed  that  knowledge 
of  men  was  not  Macaulay’s  strong  point.  His  intellect 
was  always  too  busy  to  leave  him  time  to  think. 

Macaulay  at  one  period  of  his  life  had  a  Boswell,  who 
tried  hard  to  preserve  some  record  of  his  talk,  and  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  at  least  the  suggestion  of  what 
it  was  like.  One  of  the  most  charming  portions  of  the 
biography  is  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  journal  of  his 
sister  Margaret,  who  idolised  him  with  the  love  which 
so  good-tempered  and  devoted  a  brother  deserved. 
From  this  journal  we  get  a  delightful  picture  of  his 
home-life,  and  some  facts  which  throw  not  a  little  light 
on  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  writing.  The  following, 
for  example,  is  at  once  a  good  explanation  of  the 
wonderful  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  historical  know¬ 
ledge,  and  an  illustration  of  the  “  objectivity  ”  of  his 
mind ; — 

Tom  has  just  left  me,  after  a  very  interestiug  conversation.  He 
spoke  of  his  extreme  idleness.  He  said :  “  I  never  knew  such  an 
idle  man  as  I  am.  When  I  go  in  to  Empson  or  Ellis  their  tables 
are  always  covered  with  books  and  papers.  I  cannot  stick  at 
anything  for  above  a  day  or  two.  I  mustered  industry  enough  to 
teach  myself  Italian.  I  wish  to  speak  Spanish.  I  know  I  could 
master  the  difficulties  in  a  week,  and  read  any  book  in  the  language 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  but  I  have  not  the  courage  to  attempt  it.  If 
there  had  not  been  really  something  in  me,  idleness  would  have 
ruiapd  me.” 

I  said  that  I  was  surprised  at  the  great  accuracy  of  his  informa¬ 
tion,  considering  how  desultory  his  reading  had  been.  “  My 
accuracy  as  to  facts,”  he  said,  “  I  owe  to  a  cause  which  many  men 
would  not  confess.  It  is  due  to  my  love  of  castle-building.  The 
past  is  in  my  mind  soon  constructed  into  a  romance.”  He  then  went 
on  to  describe  the  way  in  which  from  his  childhood  his  imagination 
had  been  filled  by  the  study  of  history.  “  With  a  person  of  my 
turn,”  he  said,  “  the  minute  touches  are  of  as  great  interest,  and 
perhaps  greater,  than  the  most  important  events.  Spending  so  much 
time  as  I  do  in  solitude,  my  mind  would  have  rusted  by  gazing 
vacantly  at  the  shop  windows.  As  it  is,  I  am  no  sooner  in  the 
streets  than  I  am  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Precision  in  dates,  the  day  or  hour  in  which  a  man 
was  born  or  died,  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  A  slight  fact,  a 
sentence,  a  word,  are  of  importance  in  my  romance.  Pepys’s  Diary 
formed  almost  inexhaustible  food  for  my  fancy.  I  seem  to  know 
every  inch  of  Whitehall.  I  go  in  at  Hans  Holbein’s  gate,  and  come 
out  through  the  matted  gallery.  The  conversations  which  I  com¬ 
pose  between  great  people  of  the  time  are  long,  and  sufficiently 
animated :  in  the  style,  if  not  with  the  merits,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s. 
The  old  parts  of  London,  which  you  are  sometimes  surprised  at  my 
knowing  so  well,  those  old  gates  and  houses  down  by  the  river,  have 
all  pla^ved  their  part  in  my  stories.”  He  spoke,  too,  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  used  to  wander  about  Pans,  weaving  tales  of  the 
Revolution,  and  he  thought  that  he  owed  his  command  of  language 
greatly  to  this  habit. 

Of  the  scnipulous  pains  which  Macaulay  took  in 
searching  out  facts  for  his  history  the  world  has  already 
heard.  Mr.  Trevelyan  snpplies  several  fresh  instances. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  at  the  same 
time  particularise  the  occasional  slips  into  which  the 
historian  was  betrayed  by  his  love  of  ornament,  his 
enthusiasm,  and  his  over-confidence  in  his  memory.  Of 
the  marvellous  retentiveness  of  Macaulay’s  memory  we 
have  several  anecdotes,  most  of  which  have  already 
found  their  way  into  print.  One  of  the  new  anecdotes 
is  so  astonishing  that  we  really  must  take  leave  to 
doubt  whether  it  is  minutely  accurate.  “  One  day,  when 
Macaulay  was  twelve  years  old,  he  had  to  wait  an  hour 
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or  two  for  a  post-chaise  in  a  country  inn,  and  taking  np 
the  county  newspaper  to  pass  the  time,  he  found  there 
in  the  ‘  poet’s  comer  *  two  pieces  of  local  doggrel  verse. 
He  looked  them  once  through,  and  never  gave  them  a 
thought  for  forty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
repeated  them  both,  without  missing  or,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  changing  a  single  word.”  Now  this  is  more  than 
wonderful ;  it  is  mii’aculous.  If  Croker  had  had  this 
anecdote  to  dissect,  he  would  have  asked  three  ques¬ 
tions  :  first,  whether  Macaulay  did  not  read  these  verses 
more  than  once  through ;  second,  whether,  if  they  took 
his  fancy,  he  did  not  repeat  them  at  the  time  to  his 
friends ;  third,  whether  he  repeated  them  with  strict 
verbal  accuracy.  If  he  made  fun  over  them  with  his 
boy-friends,  and  if  he  made  a  few  slips  in  repeating 
them  forty  years  afterwards,  the  feat  of  memory  would 
still  be.  wonderful  enough,  but  it  would  bo  brought 
more  within  the  range  of  mortal  powers.  In  reading 
through  the  biography,  we  come  upon  one  anecdote  from 
which  we  gather  that  even  Macaulay’s  memory  had  a 
limit.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  sisters,  giving  an  account 
of  Lansdowne  House,  ho  says  that  under  one  of  the 
statues  in  the  grounds  there  were  some  verses  of 
Luttrell’s,  which  were  too  intricate  to  remember  “at 
one  reading.”  But  against  this  is  to  be  set  off  the  fact 
that  the  single  reading  which  he  was  able  to  give 
Luttrell’s  verses  was  distracted  by  the  presence  of  the 
author,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  him  a  compliment. 

One  of  a  biographer’s  duties  is  to  give  some  account 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  his  hero.  There  are  many 
references  to  Macaulay’s  appearance  and  habits  in  the 
conrse  of  the  volumes,  including  one  very  graphic  de¬ 
scription  by  a  New  York  reporter,  but  the  best  passage 
is  the  following : — 

Macaulay’s  outward  man  was  never  better  described  than  in  two 
sentences  of  Praed’s  Introduction  to  Knight’s  Quarterly  Mag^ine. 

“  There  came  up  a  short  manly  figure,  marvellously  upright,  with  a 
bad  neckcloth,  and  one  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Of  regular 
beauty  he  had  little  to  boast ;  but  in  faces  where  there  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  great  power,  or  of  great  good  humour,  or  both,  you  do  not 
regret  its  absence.”  This  picture,  in  which  every  touch  is  correct, 
tells  all  that  there  is  to  be  told.  He  had  a  massive  head,  and 
features  of  a  powerful  and  rugged  cast,  but  so  constantly  lit  up  by 
'every  joyful  and  ennobling  emotion  that  it  mattered  little  if,  when  j 
absolutely  quiescent,  bis  ^e  was  rather  homely  thtin  handsome. 
While  conversing  at  table  no  one  thought  him  otherwise  than  good- 
looking  ;  but,  when  he  rose,  he  was  seen  to  be  short  and  stout  in 
figure.  ‘‘At  Holland  House,  the  other  day,”  writes  his  sister 
Margaret  in  September  1831,  “Tom  met  Lady  Lyndhurst  for  the 
first  time.  She  said  to  him:  ‘Mr.  Macaulay,  you  are  so  different 
to  what  I  expected.  I  thought  you  were  dark  and  thin,  but  you  are 
fair,  and  really,  Mr.  Macaulay,  you  are  fat.’  ”  He  at  all  times  sat 
and  stood  straight,  full,  and  square,  and  in  this  respect  Woolner,  in 
the  fine  statue  at  Cambridge,  has  missed  what  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  marked  fact  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  dressed  badly, 
but  not  cheaply.  His  clothes,  though  ill  put  on,  were  good,  and  his 
wardrobe  was  always  enormously  overstocked.  Later  in  life  he 
indulged  himself  in  an  apparently  inexhaustible  succession  of 
handsome  embroidered  waistcoats,  which  he  used  to  regard  with 
much  complacency.  He  was  unhandy  to  a  degree  quite  unexiimpled 
in  the  experience  of  all  who  knew  him.  When  in  the  open  air  he 
wore  perfectly  new  dark  kid  gloves,  into  the  fingers  of  which  he 
never  succeeded  in  inserting  his  own  more  than  half  wray.  After  he 
had  sailed  for  India  there  were  found  in  his  chambers  between  fifty 
■and  sixty  strops,  hacked  into  strips  and  splinters,  and  razors  without 
beginning  or  end.  About  the  same  period  he  hurt  his  hand,  and 
was  reduced  to  send  for  a  barber.  After  the  operation,  he  asked 
what  was  to  pay.  “  Oh,  Sir,”  said  the  man,  “  whatever  you  usually 
give  the  person  w'ho  shaves  you.”  “  In  that  case,”  said  Macaulay, 

“  I  should  give  you  a  great  gash  on  each  cheek.” 

Mr.  Trevelyan,  we  have  said,  does  not  tempt  us  to 
enter  npon  a  general  estimate  of  Macaulay  as  a  writer 
or  a  politician.  There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  passages 
in  the  life  which  provoke  such  an  estimate,  but  the 
chief  matters  suggested  are  more  directly  personal.  In 
what  Mr.  Trevelyan  does  permit  himself  to  say  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  biographer’s  exaggeration.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  put  so  strongly  as  he  might  have  done  the  im¬ 
mense  influence  which  Macaulay  exercised  over  the 
political  opinions  of  his  generation.  Macaulay’s  speeches 
did  more  than  any  single  influence  to  secure  the  passing 
of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  One  still  meets  with  old  men 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country  who  say  that  it  was  not 
till  they  read  his  speeches  that  they  felt  that  the  measure 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  Mr.  Trevelyan  deserves 


nothing  but  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  dis¬ 
charged  a  difficult  duty.  We  do  not  get  any  new  im¬ 
pression  of  Macaulay’s  powers  from  his  biography,  but 
he  appears  in  a  much  more  amiable  light  as  a  man. 
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Allen  and  Go. 

(Second  Notice.) 

In  a  former  article  wo  drew  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  state  of  Calcutta  during  the  Mutiny,  to 
the  character  of  Lord  Canning  as  pictured  by  Sir  John 
Kaye,  and  to  a  curious  episode  of  the  time,  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Mr.  Tayler  from  the  high  office  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  at  Patna.  We  expressed  our  belief  that  in  some 
particulars  in  connexion  with  these  subjects.  Sir  John 
Kaye  would  not  escape  sharp  criticism ;  and  that,  while 
his  remarks  would  in  many  cases  come  out  from  the 
fire  of  that  sharp  and  adverse  criticism  only  the  purer,  in 
others  they  would  be  scorched  and  destroyed.  In  this 
article  we  shall  have  still  stronger  reason  to  reaffirm 
this,  and  in  still  more  pregnant  particulars.  The 
remarks  on  Hodson,  the  famous  cavalry  officer — free 
lance — we  have  weighed  with  a  carefulness  for  which 
we  hope  Sir  John  will  give  us  credit,  and  with  a  feeling 
resting  on  the  greatest  possible  antipathy  to  the  high¬ 
handed  and  often  ferocious  policy  which  at  that  fearful 
time  consigned  hosts  of  innocent  persons  to  death  on 
no  other  ground  than  that  they  had  black  skins.  Wo 
know  that  Hodson  had  little  mercy  after  the  first  tidings 
of  the  massacres  reached  him.  But  then  we  know  also 
that  his  feeling  and  acts  were  shared  by  Englishmen  for 
whom  Sir  John  Kaye  has  no  condemnation,  but  some¬ 
thing  the  reverse ;  and  we  further  find  the  main  issue 
as  against  Hodson  put  on  the  one  ground  of  his  killing 
the  two  Delhi  Princes,  “  the  last  of  the  race  of  Timour 
the  Tartar.” 

The  capture  of  the  King  of  Delhi  will  ever  remain  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  that  the  facts  of 
the  tragedy  will  bear  re- telling  here.  When  Delhi  was 
captured  the  King  fled  to  the  Tomb  of  Hoomayoon, 
about  five  miles  from  the  cily,  and  one  of  those  vast 
piles  with  surrounding  gardens  which,  in  India,  convey 
rather  the  idea  of  fortified  citadels  than  mere  tombs  or 
palaces.  At  the  head  of  fifty  of  his  troopers  (Hodson’s 
Horse)  Hodson  offered  to  capture  the  King ;  and  General 
Wilson,  who  was  thinking  only  of  defending  a  position 
in  which  from  being  a  besieger  he  seem^  likely  to 
become  besieged,  gave  a  tardy  permission.  Hodson  rode 
to  the  Tomb,  along  a  road  crowded  with  many  thousands 
of  armed  fanatics,  incited  by  eloquent  and  furious  fakeers. 
After  a  long  time  he  induced  the  King  to  surrender, 
carried  him,  amid  dangers  which  need  not  be  enumerated 
here,  to  Delhi,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  General. 
The  daring  officer  next  volunteered  to  return  to  the 
Tomb,  and  capture  the  King’s  two  sons,  believed  to  be 
among  the  basest  murderers  known  in  the  Mutiny. 
Here  the  difficulty  was  greater.  The  road  was  crowded 
as  before ;  the  enclosure  was  filled  as  before  with  armed 
men ;  and  this  time,  contrary  to  his  coarse  in  the  case  of 
the  King,  Hodson  was  determined  not  to  give  anything 
at  all  like  a  promise  that  the  lives  of  those  who  sur¬ 
rendered  would  be  spared.  After  hours  of  waiting  and 
uncertainty,  the  Princes  surrendered,  and  were  taken, 
under  Hodson’s  second  in  command,  M^Dowall,  towards 
Delhi,  Hodson  himself  remaining  behind  to  compel,  as 
he  by  mere  force  of  character  did  compel,  a  large  body  of 
the  fanatics  to  pile  arms,  after  which  he  galloped  on 
and  joined  his  little  force.  When  near  the  city  the  crowd 
(so  said  both  Hodson  and  M^Dowall)  pressed  closer  as 
if  meditating  a  rescue.  The  Princes  were  in  a  rude  native 
cart.  Hodson  ordered  a  halt,  drew  up  two  portions  of 
his  little  force  across  the  road,  one  before  and  the  other 
behind  the  cart,  ordered  the  Princes  to  leave  the 
cart,  and,  after  taking  off  their  upper  garments,  to 
re-enter  it.  Then,  after  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  prisoners  were  base  murderers,  he  rode 
forward,  and  deliberately  shot  them  with  his  own  hand. 
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Mutiny  we  cordially  agree,  and  we  thank  Sir  John  Kay& 
for  some  burning  words  with  respect  to  those  cruelties — 
words  we  think  that  will  not  easily  die. 

We  are  glad  to  pass  from  these  painful  pages  on 
Hbdson  to  a  fine  estimate  of  the  character  and  work  of 
John  Nicholson,  and  of  other  heroes  of  the  great  siege. 
Of  Baird  Smith,  “  the  large-brained  chief  of  the  En¬ 
gineer  staff;  ”  of  “  Alec  Taylor,”  the  head  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  body  of  Engineers,  we  have  praise  as  full  as  it  is 
deserved.  “  If  I  survive  to-morrow,”  said  John  Nichol¬ 
son,  “  I  will  let  the  world  know  that  Alec  Taylor  took 
Delhi.”  Baird  Smith  had  laid  down  every  plan, 
wounded,  ill,  hardly  able  to  stir  from  his  tent.  Aleo^ 
Taylor  had  carried  out  the  plans  with  a  courage  and 
nerve  which  drew  upon  him  all  eyes.  It  was  no  child’s- 
play  that  was  before  our  troops  in  the  storming  of 
Delhi.  The  defenders  were  men  trained  and  armed  by 
ourselves,  incited  by  fanatics  and  by  those  grand  means 
of  religion  and  bhang  commonly  used  to  madden  an 
Eastern  army.  The  outer  defences  had  been  cleared,  and 
on  the  morning  of  September  14th  the  grand  assault  was 
delivered.  Into  the  story  of  those  memorable  land¬ 
marks  of  the  siege — the  Cashmere  Gate,  the  Cabul 
Gate,  the  Lahore  Gate — we  must  not  attempt  to  follow 
Sir  John  Kaye  ;  but  there  is  one  incident  in  connexion 
with  the  last  of  the  three  that  ne  cannot  pass  over. 
The  Lahore  Gate  stood  in  the  way  of  Nicholson’s 
column,  and  he  determined  to  take  it,  charging  through 
a  narrow  lane  commanded  by  artillery,  and  with  houses 
filled  with  marksmen.  Seeing  his  men  falling  fast  around 
him,  Nicholson  “  drew  himself  to  his  full  height, 
and  with  his  sword  raised  high  above  his  head,  called 
upon  them  to  follow  him.”  And  they  did,  but  not 
far.  The  dashing  horseman  was  a  mark  not  to  be 
missed,  and  in  this  path  of  duty  Nicholson  fell.  He 
was  shot  through  the  body.  He  begged  that  he  might 
not  be  carried  to  the  camp  till  Delhi  was  won,  but  for 
once  he  was  disobeyed.  Ho  was  gently  removed,  ’mid 
the  din  of  war,  to  the  hospital  on  the  famous  Ridge,  and 
there,  or  rather  in  a  bungalow  adjoining  the  hospital, 
nine  days  later,  he  died,  but  the  flag  of  England  was 
then  once  again  victorious.  Sir  John  Kuye  says  much, 
but  not  too  much,  for  this  great  and  generous  soldier. 
The  writer  of  this  review,  wandering  over  the  scenes  ot 
the  Mutiny  with  a  native  guide,  was  surprised,  after 
being  directed  to  the  grave  of  this  and  that  General^ 
Colonel,  Captain,  <fec.,  to  hear,  “  That  is  John  Nichol¬ 
son.”  “Why  ‘John’  Nicholson?”  “Don’t  know,. 
Sahib;  we  say  John.”  And  so  it  was.  He  was  the 
friend  of  the  poor  native,  who  trusted  him  completely, 
and  learned  from  Englishmen  to  call  him  “  John.”  We 
must  not  venture,  tempting  though  it  be,  to  refer  to  any 
more  of  the  names  which  will  long  be  connected  with 
the  siege  of  Delhi.  Some  of  the  men  foremost  in 
danger  were  well  rewarded.  Some  never  were  re¬ 
warded  at  all.  Some,  especially  of  the  native  regiments,, 
brave  to  the  last  degree,  have  never  even  had  a  medal, 
and  some  never  were  even  thanked,  save  in  the  mass. 

Of  this  history  generally  we  can  only  say  that  if  it 
does  not,  as  we  think  it  cannot,  remain  the  one  enduring 
monument  of  the  Mutiny,  it  at  present  stands  unap¬ 
proached  for  comprehensiveness,  and,  on  the  whole,  for 
dispassionateness  of  purpose.  We  think  we  can  trace  here 
and  there  a  certain  bias  for  or  against  individuals,  but 
we  think  also  that  the  bias  is  unintentional,  and  that  the 
writer,  in  error  or  otherwise,  at  least  intends  to  be  fair 
and  just  to  individual  men,  while  loyal  to  the  great 
claims  of  history.  The  readers  of  Sir  John  Kaye’s  former 
volumes  will  need  no  further  recommendation  to  cause 
them  to  add  this  to  the  number.  The  story  of  the  various 
bodies  of  troops  converging  from  all  quarters  to  some 
given  points  has  many  of  the  features  of  a  fine  panorama, 
perhaps  unique  when  taken  as  a  whole,  and  scarcely 
ever  equalled  if  taken  in  detail.  At  any  former  period 
of  Indian  history,  events  such  as  those  of  the  Mutiny 
would,  from  the  imperfection  of  locomotion  and  other 
causes,  have  been  in  the  main  dim  and  unconnected  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  they  were,  clear  and  open,  and  as  if 
springing  from  one  will.  Whether  we  have  learnt  what 
could  be  learned  from  the  Mutiny  remains  to  be  seen. 


Sir  John  Kayo  can  hardly  find  language  sufficiently 
strong  to  denounce  this,  to  his  view,  cruel  and  unneces¬ 
sary  murder.  He  says  of  the  act,  “  I  may  aver,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  general  feeling  of  England  was  one 
of  profound  grief,  not  unmingled  with  detestation.  I 
never  heard  the  act  approved.  I  never  heard  it  even 
defended.” 

Well,  we  have  heard  it  defended,  always  provided  that 
it  was  impossible  to  take  the  prisoners  into  Delhi ;  and 
Hodson  and  M‘Dowall  (the  only  European  witnesses,  and 
Sir  John  Kayo  apparently  has  no  counter  native  evidence) 
declare  that  it  was  impossible.  Hodson  and  M‘Dovvall  are 
both  dead,  and  here,  twenty  years  later.  Sir  John  Kaye 
lays  to  their  charge,  together  with  the  execution,  which 
is  a  matter  on  whicli  there  must  bo  difference  of  opinion, 
a  gross  falsehood,  which,  if  it  really  was  a  falsehood, 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  unnecessary  and  foolish 
imaginable,  for  certainly  to  carry  two  such  criminals  in 
alive,  without  any  promise  that  their  lives  would  be 
spared,  would  have  been  more  to  Hodson’s  honour  than 
taking  in  two  mangled  corpses.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  full  extent  of  Sir  John  Kaye’s  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  Hodson.  He  says : — 

The  Ent^lish  had  now  captured  the  Palace ;  but  wliere’  was  the 
King?  If  any  man  in  our  army  could  track  him  down,  that  man 
was  Hodson  of  Uodson’s  Horse,  the  famous  partizan  leader,  who 
had  the  fierce  courage  of  the  tiger  unsubdued  by  any  feelings  of 
human  compassion — who  might  have  grown  into  something  good 
and  great  had  years,  which  bring  the  philosophic  mind,  taught  him 
the  might  of  mildness  and  the  glory  of  forbearance.  As  it  is,  viewed 
by  such  light  as  is  cast  by  his  antecedents  on  his  character  and 
conduct  at  this  time,  he  appears  as  a  man  labouring  under  a  strong 
sense  of  intolerable  wrong,  excited  and  exasperated  by  what  had 
l>efallen  him,  feeling  that  he  was  under  a  cloud,  but  firmly  resolved 
to  blaze  through  it,  with  the  light  of  some  heroic  enterprise  that 
would  cause  the  past  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  nothing  but  his 
character  as  a  fighting  man  left  to  him  ;  but  this  was  of  the  finest 
temper.  He  had  been  dismissed  from  political  employment  in  the 
Punjab  for  truculent  injustice  to  a  native  chief,  and  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  wholly  unfit  even  to  exercise  any  civil  power.  Another 
grave  charge  had  been  brought  against  him,  whicli  I  am  not  com¬ 
petent  to  discuss.  But  there  was  nut  a  stain  upon  the  brightness 
of  his  sabre. 

Now  hero  is  a  double  position.  First,  Hodson  had 
been  dismissed  from  political  employment ;  secondly, 
there  was  against  him  another  grave  charge,  which  Sir 
John  Kaye  is  not  competent  to  discuss.  Let  us  suggest 
to  Sir  John  that,  if  he  was  not  competent  to  discuss,  he 
ought  not  to  have  put  on  record  “  a  grave  charge  ” 
against  a  dead  man.  We  know  not  any  worse  way  of 
condemning  a  person  than  that  of  saying,  “  there  is 
something,  but  I  cannot  deal  with  it.”  With  reference 
to  the  first  charge,  let  us  remind  Sir  John  that,  proper 
ns  the  statement  might  have  been  when  Hodson  applied 
again  for  that  place  in  the  army  which  had  been  denied 
him  in  the  Civil  Service,  it  is  highly  improper  after  the 
country  had  condoned  the  offence  by  employing  the 
offender.  Hodson,  Sir  John  Kaye  says,  was  like  a  man 
labouring  under  an  intolerable  sense  of  wrong,  under  a 
cloud,  but  resolving  to  blaze  through  it  in  the  light  of 
some  heroic  enterprise.  Well,  and  the  opportunity  was 
afforded  him — by  his  country,  which  in  so  doing,  we  re¬ 
peat,  condoned  the  wrong.  In  demanding,  and  using 
his  avenging  sword,  England  told  him  in  effect  that 
bygones  were  bygones  ;  that  he  would  not  be  j  udged  by 
the  past  but  by  the  future.  Hodson  fought  with  that 
belief.  His  spirit  against  the  mutineers  was  the  spirit 
of  the  army  with  few  exceptions.  Ho  was  faulty  to  an 
extreme.  He  was  bravo  to  an  extreme.  He  lived  in 
an  exceptional  time  ;  and  we  hardly  think  that  England 
and  history  will  suffer  Sir  John  Kaye  to  bring  faults 
forgiven  before  the  Mutiny,  faults  which  in  the  Mutiny 
men  were  ready  to  claim  as  high  virtues,  and  faults 
which  oven  in  the  worst  crisis  there  were  men  to  con¬ 
demn,  into  one  common  heap  to  cover  up  in  shame 
the  gptive  of  Hodson — of  Hodson’s  Horse.  We  see  no 
courage  in  Sir  John  Kaye’s  onslaught  on  the  memory 
of  H^son,  while  he  passes  over,  in  one  great  mass, 
deeds  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  Hodson’s,  and  worse  by  far 
to  our  view,  with  Hodson’s  declaration  not  yet  over¬ 
turned,  than  the  mere  shooting  of  two  men,  undoubtedly 
stained  with  innocent  blood.  With  the  strictures  on 
the  cmelties  of  the  “aveng^g”  troops  during  the 
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Whether  we  are  taking  the  right  steps  to  prevent  mutinies 
in  future  is  a  question  of  the  future.  But  certainly  the 
events  of  1857  ought  to  be  pregnant  with  lessons  to 
men  capable  of  learning,  to  men  not  blinded  by  the 
gods. 


ROBERT  STEPHEN  HAWKER. 

The  Vicar  of  Morwenatow.  I3y  S.  Baring-Gould.  London  :  Henry 

S.  King  and  Co. 

Memorials  of  tJ^e  late  Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker.  Collected,  arranged,  and 

edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee.  London :  Chatto  and  Windus. 

t 

The  subject  of  these  memoirs  was  one  of  the  most 
singular  personalities  of  contemporary  life  and  litera¬ 
ture.  A  strongly- marked  individuality,  the  lines  of 
which  were  yearly  deepened  by  a  solitary  life  in  a  remote 
sea-side  village,  combined  with  intellectual  gifts  and 
tendencies  of  a  kind  most  unusual  in  our  day  to  form  a 
figure  that  became  at  last  completely  unique  in  its 
generation.  A  poet  who  passed  the  usual  limit  per¬ 
mitted  to  poets  in  the  matter  of  personal  eccentricity,  a 
mystic  whose  logical  completeness  of  vision  resembled 
that  of  an  early  African  monk,  a  Tory  High  Churchman 
whose  passionate  devotion  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  took 
him  almost  as  far  from  the  ritualistic  party  as  from  every 
other  modern  section  of  the  Church,  a  humorist  of  most 
fantastic  and  delicate  wit,  Robert  Stephen  Hawker  pre¬ 
sented  on  every  side  of  his  character  the  very  features  that 
most  attract  and  delight  a  biographer  ;  and  it  is  matter 
of  no  surprise  to  us  that  already,  a  few  months  after  his 
death,  two  distinguished  literary  clergymen  have  under¬ 
taken  the  picturesque  task  of  collecting  his  memorials. 

They  could  hardly  have  contrasted  their  styles  and 
methods  more  prominently  if  they  had  determined 
together  to  do  so.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  all  himself  in 
his  picture  of  the  eccentric  Vicar  of  Morwenatow.  From 
page  to  page  the  delighted  and  excited  reader  hangs 
breathless  on  his  lips,  exploding  with  laughter  as  one 
absurd  story  after  another  culminates  in  a  fantastic 
point.  He  has  treated  Mr.  Hawker  as  an  ecclesiastical 
oddity,  as  a  half-grotesque,  half-inspired  poet-saint  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  produced  a  volume  of  the 
most  delightful  legends  of  his  miraculous  doings  and 
sayings.  Mr.  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  his  theme 
from  a  sober,  even  from  a  doctrinaire  point  of  view. 
His  volume  is  painfully  controversial  and  aggressive, 
an^  exhibits  Hawker  in  the  very  light  which  his  rational 
admirers  most  wish  kept  in  the  background.  He  stirs 
up  old  Church  quarrels,  he  raises  distressing  questions 
of  priority  and  privilege,  and  adds  one  more  proof  of 
the  time-honoured  statement  that  no  hatred  is  so  cruel 
and  so  bitter  as  theological  hatred.  His  book  is  put 
together  with  very  little  art,  but  contains  at  the  same 
time  a  good  deal  of  serious  information  omitted  by  the 
volatile  Mr.  Baring-Gould.  In  short,  we  may  advise  all 
who  wish  to  judge  Hawker  as  a  High  Churchman  to  get 
Mr.  Lee’s  book,  but  all  who  would  know  him  as  a  poet, 
a  humorist,  a  genial  and  whimsical  human  creature,  to 
apply, only  to  the  portrait  of  his  Yorkshire  friend. 

Robert  Stephen  Hawker  was  born  at  Stoke  Damerel 
in  Devonshire  in  1804,  and  died  last  August  at  his  parish 
of  Morwenstovv  in  Cornwall.  With  the  exception  of  a 
brief,  honourable  career  at  Oxford,  his  whole  life  was 
spent  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  his  celebrity,  like  his 
activity,  was  mainly  local.  After  a  wild  boyhood,  of 
which  Mr.  Baring-Gould  tells  the  most  laughable  stories, 
he  went  to  Oxford  in  his  nineteenth  year  in  1823,  having 
published  his  first  volume  of  poems  two  years  earlier. 
Handsome,  brilliant,  and  somewhat  unscrupulous,  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  heaa  ideal  of  an  enfant  terrible^ 
and  his  wild  boyish  pranks  continued  till  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  step  of  his  own  put  an  end  to  them.  He  had  only 
just  gone  to  the  University  when  monev  losses  fell  upon 
his  father,  and  ho  was  informed  after  the  first  term  that 
it  would  1^  impossible  to  send  him  back. 

But  Robert  Hawker  had  made  up  his  mind  that,  finish  his  career 
at  college  he  would.  He  had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient. 
There  lived  at  Whitstone,  near  Holsworthy,  four  Mias  Tans, 
daughters  of  Colonel  I’ans.  They  had  been  left  with  an  annuity  of 
200/.  apiece,  as  well  as  lands  and  a  handsome  place.  At  the  time 
wlien  Mr.  J.  Hawker  announced  to  hit  son  that  a  return  to  Oxford 


was  impossible,  the  four  ladies  were  at  Efford,  near  Bude,  a  farm 
and  house  leased  from  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  Directly  that  liobert 
Hawker  learned  his  father’s  decision,  without  waiting  to  put  on  his 
hat,  he  ran  from  Stratton  to  Bude,  arrived  hot  and  blown  at  Efford, 
and  proposed  to  Miss  Charlotte  Tans  to  become  his  wife.  The  lady 
was  then  aged  forty-one,  one  year  older  than  his  mother ;  she  was 
his  godmother,  and  had  taught  him  his  letters.  Miss  Charlotte 
I’ans  accepted  him,  and  they  were  married  in  November,  when  he 
M  as  twenty. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  this  curious  marriage 
proved  extremely  happy,  and  lasted  in  full  domestic 
contentment  for  more  than  forty  years.  Hawker  took  his 
wife  back  to  Oxford  with  him,  she  riding  behind  him  on 
a  pillion,  and  continued  his  University  studies.  In  1827 
he  obtained  the  Newdigato,  and  in  1828  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.,  and  then  migrated  with  his  wife  to  the  lonely 
hamlet  of  Morwenstow,  a  place  for  which  he  had  already 
contracted  a  peculiar  affection.  His  buoyant  spirits 
continued  to  lead  him  into  all  sorts  of  innocent  but 
somewhat  undignified  excesses,  of  which  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  gives  a  detailed  and  irresistibly  entertaining 
account.  Of  these  freaks  none  was  stranger  than 
that  in  which,  providing  himself  with  a  wig  of  sea¬ 
weed,  and  enveloping  his  legs  in  oilskin,  but  other¬ 
wise  naked,  he  perched  himself,  night  after  night 
during  a  summer  full  moon,  on  a  rock  just  off  the 
shore,  flashing  the  light  about  him  with  a  hand  mirror 
and  ostentatiously  combing  his  wig.  Crowds  of  people 
came  down  to  see  this  veritable  mermaid,  which  would 
dive  off  the  rock  on  the  seaward  side  and  disappear  if 
rudely  disturbed.  This  continued  till  the  young  scape¬ 
grace  caught  a  severe  cold. 

In  1829  he  entered  the  Church,  first  as  curate  of 
North  Tamerton,  but  soon  as  vicar  of  his  beloved  Mor¬ 
wenstow,  a  living  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Once  settled  hero  he  cast  aside  his 
boyish  extravagances,  and  the  eccentricities  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  showed  themselves  in  different  channels.  Shel¬ 
tered  by  the  warm  personal  friendship  of  the  despotic 
Dr.  Philpotts,  Mr.  Hawker  indulged  in  the  strangest 
vagaries  in  the  services  and  church-robes  of  his  tiny 
chapel.  With  a  true  and  exquisite  poetic  sympathy  ho 
modified  the  services  so  as  to  appeal  directly  and  simply 
to  the  rough,  emotional  fisher-population  that  formed 
his  humble  congregation.  He  seized  the  import  of  the 
various  idiosyncrasies  which  he  found  existing  in  his 
strange  parishioners,  and  he  knew  how  to  indulge  and 
how  to  mould  them.  A  severe  but  affectionate,  rigid  but 
sympathetic,  master  of  the  poor,  he  became  almost  a 
l^nevolent  despot  to  the  inhabitants  of  Morwenstow.  At 
the  same  time  he  adopted  what  garments  he  thought  fit, 
and  accustomed  the  people  to  see  him  habitually  in  a 
brown  cassock  with  scarlet  buttons  and  a  broad-brimmed 
biretta  of  brown  velvet.  Mr.  Lee  tells  a  capital  story 
of  his  independence  in  these  matters : — 

Having  been  commented  upon  by  some  of  the  clergy  for  adopting 
the  flowing  casuock  at  a  ruri-decanal  meeting,  he  replied  promptly 
and  warmly : — “  At  all  events,  brethren,  you  will  allow  me  to  remark 
that  I  don’t  make  myself  look  like  a  waiter  out  of  place,  or  an  un¬ 
employed  undertaker;  and,  secondly,  thatl  do  scrupulously  abide  by 
the  injunctions  of  the  seventy-fourth  canon  of  IGOS.** 

From  the  picturesque  vicarage  on  the  cliff  above  the 
Atlantic  one  little  volume  after  another  issued  from  the 
press,  each  endearing  its  author  to  a  small,  gradually- 
extending  circle.  ‘  Records  of  the  Western  Shore,* 
which  attracted  the  admiration  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Macaulay,  was  published  while  Hawker  was  still  at 
North  Tamerton,  in  1832,  and  it  contained  the  most 
famous  of  his  poems : — 

And  have  they  fixed  the  where  and  when  ? 

And  shall  Trelawny  die  ? 

Here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 

Shall  know  the  reason  why ! 

a  ballad  constantly  quoted  as  if  belonging  to  the  age  of 
the  incident  it  records.  In  1840  appeared  *  Ecclesia  ;  * 
in  1843  *  Reeds  Shaken  with  the  Wind ;  *  in  1845 
*  Echoes  of  Old  Cornwall ;  *  in  1864  *  The  Quest  of  the 
Sangraal ;  *  in  1870  a  prose  work,  ‘  Footsteps  of  Former 
Men  in  Cornwall.*  Hawker’s  ballads  have  attained  very 
general  popularity,  and  all  through  this  array  of  little 
volumes  will  be  found,  among  much  that  is  provincial 
or  ephemeral,  many  lyrical  gems.  It  would  not  be  easy 
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to  surpass  for  grim  strength  and  sombre  suggestiveness 
such  pieces  as  “  A  Croon  upon  HennacliflT,”  or  “  The 


Silent  Tower  of  Bottrean,”  poems  that  might  have  been 
•written  by  Webster  for  some  lost  tragedy.  The  most 
vital  of  his  longer  works  is,  without  doubt,  his  fragmetit 
of  an  Arthurian  epic,  ‘The  Quest  of  the  Sangraal,* 
which  may  well  bear  comparison  with  the  parallel  poems 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Morris.  It  is  like  neither, 
but  approaches  nearer  in  its  profound  mediaeval  mysti¬ 
cism  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  It  is  hard  and 
technical,  w  anting  in  popular  qualities,  but  full  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  richness,  and  dignity.  The  blank  verse  of  Mr. 
Hawker  is  of  a  singularly  resonant  and  sonorous  volume; 
we  give  a  few  lines  at  random.  These  describe  Joseph 
of  Arimathea : — 

lie  dwelt  in  Orient  Syria,  God's  own  land, 

The  ladder-foot  of  heaven,  where  shadowy  shapes 
In  white  appnrel  glided  up  and  down  ! 

His  home  was  like  a  gamer,  full  of  corn 
And  wine  and  oil.  a  granaiy  of  God ! 

Young  mm  that  no  one  knew  went  in  and  out 
With  a  far  look  in  their  eternal  eyes  ! 

All  things  were  strange  and  rare :  the  iSangraal, 

As  though  it  clung  to  some  ethereal  chain, 
brought  down  high  Heaven  to  earth  at  Arimath. 

Wo  do  not  remember  in  modem  religions  poetry  a 
more  original  or  a  more  chivalric  touch  than  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  passage  from  the  same  poem : — 

Ye  know  that  in  old  days  that  yellow  Jew, 

AccursM  Herod,  and  the  earth-wide  judge, 

Pilate  the  Roman,  doomster  for  all  lands, — 

Or  else  the  judgment  had  not  been  for  all, — 

Bound  Jesu-Master  to  the  World’s  tall  tree, 

Nlowly  to  die.  .  .  .  Ha !  Sirs,  had  we  been  there. 

They  durst  not  have  essayed  their  felon  deed, — 

Kxcalibur  had  cleft  them  to  the  spine ! 

Slowly  he  died,  a  world  in  every  pang. 

Until  the  hanl  centurion’s  cruel  spear 

Smote  his  high  heart,  and  from  that  severed  tide 

Rushed  the  red  stream  that  quenched  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

The  catholic  lover  of  poetry,  who  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
mayed  by  mysticism,  pedantry,  and  the  essential  hard¬ 
ness  of  ecclesiastical  technicalities,  will  find  *  The  Quest 
of  the  Sangraal  ’  full  of  eminent  beauties,  and  will 
without  fail  acknowledge  its  author  as  holding  a  dis¬ 
tinct  place  among  the  secondary  voices  of  his  half- 
century.  As  a  local  and  provincial  poet  Hawker  was 
universally  recognised  as  the  Cornish  Laureate,  from 
1832,  at  least,  until  his  death  in  1875.  He  has  handed 
down  the  laurel  to  his  friend,  Mr.  H.  S.  Stokes,  author 
of  so  many  pleasant  Coraubian  ballads.  Poetry  knows 
no  politics,  and  the  lyric  baton  of  Cornwall  passes  from 
the  prince  of  Tory  priests  to  a  staunch  Radical  of  the 
good  old  days  of  Hunt  and  Cobbett.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  only  two  remaining  centres  of  individual  pro¬ 
vincial  poetry  are  now  Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  re¬ 
mote  geographical  position,  and  the  vigorous  character¬ 
istics  of  an  isolated  population,  giving  to  these  two 
counties  some  faint  claim  to  be  considered  our  Brittany 
and  our  Provence.  '  E.  W.  G. 


“JACOB  OMNIUM.’ 


Essays  on  Social  Subjects,  By  Matthew  James  Higgius.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1875- 


It  is  curious  to  Icam  from  the  memoir  prefixed  to 
this  volume  that  Mr.  Higgins’s  contributions  to  litera¬ 
ture  were  due  to  an  accident  which  revealed  to  some  of 
his  friends  and  himself  his  power  with  the  pen.  Mr. 
Higgins  who,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  better 
known  by  the  name  of  “  Jacob  Omnium,”  had  a  great 
capacity  for  writing  clearly  and  incisively  and  yet  so 
easily  that  the  reader  was  carried  into  conviction  without 
any  conscious  knowledge  of  his  change  of  mind.  In 
this  way  ho  did  good  service  by  his  contributions  to 
journalism  on  more  than  one  important  occasion.  “Op¬ 
pression  ,  or  unfair  dealing,”  says  the  writer  of  the 
memoir,  “  was  almost  sure  to  bring  ‘  J.  O.’  to  the  rescue. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  in  all  his  encounters 
with  what  he  deemed  to  bo  wrong  he  was  always  wholly 
in  the  right;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
selfish  object  ever  stimulated  or  stayed  his  pen.”  i 


The  present  volume,  as  its  name  implies,  consists 
mainly  of  Mr.  Higgins’s  lighter  efforts ;  the  only  pro¬ 
ductions  it  contains,  written  with  an  openly  serious  pur¬ 
pose,  are  the  letters,  quoted  in  the  memoir,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Potato  Famine  in  1846  and  1847.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Higgins  offered  his  services  to  the  British  Belief 
Committee.  His  letters  to  the  Times  convey  a  terribly 
vivid  picture  of  the  then  state  of  things  in  Erris. 

Several  of  the  essays  here  reprinted  relate  to  the 
animal  kingdom  as  it  is  represented  in  London.  There 
are  two  bright  and  entertaining  papers  on  horse-dealers, 
and  one  entitled  “  The  Wild  Sports  of  Middlesex,”  which 
leads  up  to  another  following  it,  called  “  The  Father  of 
the  Fancy.”  The  first  is  a  graphic  description  of  a 
“  Clipping  Thing  with  the  Queen’s,”  as  the  author’s 
imaginary  quotation  from  Bell's  Life  has  it.  The  same 
quotation  goes  on  to  state  that — 

Crossing  the  grass  below  the  hill,  the  gallant  animal  put  his  nob 
towards  town,  and,  passing  through  the  villages  of  Neasden  and 
Willesden,  was  eventually  apprehended  by  a  policeman  in  the 
Regent’s  Park,  after  a  run  of  three  hours  and  a  half,  unexampled  in 

severity . We  regret  to  add,  that  it  was  considered  necessary 

to  destroy  the  gallant  Hampden  ;  the  hardness  of  the  roads  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis  having  entirely  obliterated  the  horny 
portion  of  his  feet. 

The  next  paper  tells  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  William  Sykes’s 
residence  in  Ken  sal  New  Town,  where,  amongst  other 
pleasant  sights,  Mr.  William  Sykes’s  children  were  dis¬ 
covered  engaged  in  drawing  a  badger.  Sykes  had  been 
lately  condemned  to  a  month  at  Brixton  Mill  on  a  charge 
made  by  an  officer  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  he 
is  represented  as  making  these  remarks,  which  seem  to 
us  pertinent : — 

He  asked  me  why,  when  Her  Majesty’s  Hounds  chevy  a  poor 
tame  deer  along  the  hard  road  till  his  feet  drop  off,  and  then  tear 
him  to  pieces,  the  humane  public  approve  of  the  transaction,  and 
term  it  “A  clipping  thing  with  the  Queen’s,”  and  why,  when  Prince 
Albert’s  beagles  more  deliberately  towler  a  wretched  hare  to  death, 
at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  ultimately  eating  her  alive,  they 
congratulate  his  Royal  Highness  on  having  had  “  capital  sport ;  ” — 
“the  Society’s  officers,”  said  he,' “don’t  never  meddle  with  steeple¬ 
chasing  ;  I  never  heerd  tell  of  their  lagging  the  nobby  young  dove 
butchers  at  the  Rod  House — they  darn’t  say  a  word  to  swells  as 
bags  their  two  thousand  head  of  game  in  three  days  ;  but  they 
makes  a  pint  of  giving  me,  and  such  as  me,  a  month  at  Brixton, 
regular,  if  I  only  just  stands  my  poor  dogs  a  couple  of  rats  all 
round,  to  hanimate  ’em,  or  if  they  catches  me  a  lending  the  badger 
to  little  Jemmy  and  his  pals  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  on  a 
Sundivy  afternoon.  You  knows  a  thing  or  two,  Mr.  H.  I  wish 
you’d  explain  to  me  this  hero  partial  conduct  of  the  Society.  How 
comes  it  that  sauce  for  the  goose  ain’t  sauce  for  the  gander  with 
them  ?  ” 


*  Sykes  appears  again  in  a  paper  which  describes  some 
amusing  experiences  with  dog-stealers,  which  may  bo 
read  with  profit  by  people  who  keep  dogs  that  are  in 
danger  of  being  “conveyed”  by  the  members  of  that 
mysterious  profession.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  collection  are  those  upon  “Monaco” 
and  “  A  Day  with  the  Emperor’s  Hounds.”  Now  that 
Passion  Plays  have  been  taken  under  aesthetic  protection, 
and  rank  with  Shakespeare  and  the  musical-glasses,  the 
account  of  the  singular  sacred  mystery  which  used  to 
be  performed  at  Monaco  may  be  read  with  special 
interest.  It  differed  from  some  mystery  plays  in  its  reck¬ 
less  confusion  of  chronology.  Adam  and  Eve,  Pilate, 
and  other  distinguished  persons,  appeared  upon  the  stage 
together.  Whether  this  was  done  with  the  view  of 
suggesting  the  paltriness  of  dates  as  compared  with 
eternal  purposes,  docs  not  appear. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  make  a  careful  selection  from  Mr.  Higgins’s 
various  works  than  to  send  this  volume  forth  as  a  kind 
of  outrider.  And  greater  pains  are  certainly  wanted  in 
the  editing  of  its  contents.  For  instance,  both  the  story 
of  Captain  Jack  and  the  “  Sporting  Tigers,”  which 
latter  paper  would  seem  to  have  supplied  materials  for 
Thackeray’s  “  Military  Snobs,”  demand  an  explanation 
which  is  not  given.  But  one  should  perhaps  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  small  mercies,  and  well  pleased  that  a  pleasant 
half-hour’s  reading  may  be  got  out  of  the  ‘  Essays  on 
Social  Subjects.’ 


ff 
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MINOR  NOTICE. 

Daniel  Deronda.  Book  III.  Maidens  Chooeing.  (W. 
Blackwood.) — The  foundations  of  **  George  Eliot’s  ”  stor^  are 
at  length  completed,  and  the  walls  begin  to  rise  with  consider¬ 
able  rapidity.  Or  perhaps  we  should  rather  use  her  own 
metaphor  of  meeting  streams,”  and  say  that  the  last  tributary 
runs  into  the  main  current  at  the  44th  page  of  the  present 
book,  and  that  the  flow  of  this  current  at  once  becomes  swift 
and  lively.  The  present  instalment  contains  more  of  beautiful 
writing  and  more  clever  sayings  than  either  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding — is,  in  fact,  equal,  and  perhaps  superior  in  interest  and 
in  workmanship,  to  anything  that  the  authoress  has  ever 
written.  Gwendolen,  the  heroine,  is  of  course  one  of  the 
maidens  who  choose,  and  her  choice  is  precipitated  by  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  bring  out  the  same  perplexing  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  in  her  character  which  has  puzzled  us  from  the 
beginning.  When  we  opened  the  volume  we  said  to  ourselves : 

Now  at  last  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  guess  whether  the 
ood  or  the  evil  beams  predominate  in  her  dynamic  glance ;  ” 
ut  at  the  close  of  the  volume  we  are  as  far  from  the  solution 
as  ever.  The  experiment  is  made  upon  her  of  stripping  her 
family  even  of  that  modest  fortune  which  they  possessed.  It  is 
all  lost  in  a  mine — what  mine  the  authoress  does  not  state — and 
Gwendolen,  cut  off  from  all  immediate  hope  of  marriage  in  the 
gay  world,  reduced,  in  fact,  to  the  necessity  of  earning  her  own 
living,  has  two  alternatives  put  before  her  by  an  uncle,  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  school,  or  the  position  of  governess  in  the  family  of  a 
Low  Church  Bishop.  Gwendolen’s  behaviour  in  the  face  of  the 
calamity — her  unwillingness  at  times  to  believe  that  it  can  be 
anything  but  a  dream,  her  subdued  bitterness  towards  her  uncle, 
her  endeavours  to  be  kind  to  her  mother,  her  savage  dislike  to 
bearing  the  inspection  of  the  Bishop’s  wife,  and  so  forth — is 
described  in  most  subtle  detail.  The  innumerable  turns  in  her 
feelings,  during  the  bitter  few  days  in  which  she  has  to  con¬ 
sider  her  position,  are  very  flnely  suggested.  It  is  in  George 
Eliot’s  verv  best  manner.  Gwendolen  has  a  scheme  of  her  own, 
as  to  which  she  consults  Herr  Klesmer — who  has  been  **  chosen” 
in  a  very  tine  chapter  by  the  maiden  Miss  Arrowpoint — but  it 
breaks  down.  Some  very  shrewd  sayings  are  put  into  Herr 
Klesmer’s  mouth,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  flavour  of  humour 
about  him,  lurking  like  the  onion  in  the  bowl,  which  makes  his 
interview  with  Gwendolen  very  delightful.  Still  finer  perhaps 
in  subtle  following  of  swiftly-changing  moods  is  the  interview 
at  the  end  of  which,  gradually  and  irresistibly  floated  over  her 
objections,  Gwendolen  consents  to  accept  the  devotion  of  Mr. 
Mallinger  Grandcourt.  Earlier  in  the  volume,  the  story  of 
Mira,  the  young  Jewess,  is  told  with  a  tenderness  and  pathos  to 
which  we  do  not  remember  a  parallel  in  all  George  Eliot’s 
works. 


REPORT  OP  THE  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING  OP  THE  NEWEST  SHAKESPEARE 
SOCIETY. 

April  1,  1876. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  on  the  disputed  authorship  of 
A  Midmmmer  Night's  Dream.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  this  play  was  to  be  ascribed  to  George  Chapman.  He 
based  this  opinion  principally  on  the  ground  of  style.  From 
its  similan^  of  subject  he  had  at  first  been  di^osed  to  assign 
it  to  Cyril  Inumeur,  author  of  The  Revenger's  Tragedy ;  and  he 
had  drawn  up  in  support  of  this  theo^  a  series  of  parallel 
passages  extracted  from  the  speeches  of  Vindice  in  that  drama, 
and  of  Oberon  in  the  present  plsy.  He  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  character  of  Fuck  could  hardly  nave  been  the  work  of 
any  English  poet  but  the  author  of  Russy  (TAmbois.  There 
was  here  likewise  that  gravity  and  condensation  of  thought 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  **  full  and  heightened  style” 
commended  by  Webster,  and  that  preponderance  of  philo¬ 
sophic  or  political  discourse  over  poetic  interest  and  dramatic 
action  for  which  the  author  in  question  had  been  justly 
censured. 

Some  of  the  audience  appearing  slightly  startled  by  this 
remark  (indeed  it  afterwards  appeared  mat  the  Chairman  had 
been  on  the  point  of  asking  the  learned  member  whether  ht 
waa  not  thinking  rather  of  Love's  Labottr's  Lost  P),  Mr.  A. 
cited  the  well-known  scene  in  which  Oberon  discourses  with 
Puck  on  matters  concerning  Mary  Stuart  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
instead  of  despatching  him  at  once  on  his  immediate  errand. 
This  was  universally  accepted  as  proof  positive,  and  the  reading 
concluded  amid  signs  of  unanimous  assent,  when 
Mr.  B.  had  nothing  to  ur^e  against  the  argument  they  had 
just  heard,  but  he  must  remind  them  that  there  was  a  more 
weighty  kind  of  evidence  than  that  adduced  by  Mr.  A.,  and  to 
this  he  doubted  not  they  would  all  defer.  He  could  prove  by 
a  tabulated  statement  that  the  words  “  to  ”and  “  from”  occurred 
on  an  average  from  seven  to  nine  times  in  every  play  of  Chap¬ 
man  ;  whereas  in  the  play  under  consideration  the  word  ^  to  ” 


occurred  exactly  twelve  times,  and  the  word  “  from  ”  precisely 
ten.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  authorship  should 
in  all  probability  be  assigned  to  Anthony  Munday. 

As  nobody  present  could  dispute  this  conclusion,  Mr.  C. 
proceeded  to  read  the  argument  by  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  the  fact,  hitherto  dnaccountably  overlooked  by  all 
preceding  commentators,  that  the  character  of  Romeo  was  ob¬ 
viously  designed  as  a  satire  on  Lord  Burleigh.  The  first  and 
perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  this  proposition 
was  the  extreme  difliculty,  he  might  almost  say  the  utter  im¬ 
possibility,  of  discovering  a  single  point  of  likeness  between  the 
two  characters.  This  would  naturally  be  the  first  precaution 
taken  by  a  poor  player  who  designed  to  attack  an  all-powerful 
Minister.  But  a  more  direct  light  was  thrown  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  a  passage  in  which  **  that  kind  of  fruit  that  maids  call 
medlars  when  they  laugh  alone  ”  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  wish  of  Borneo^  regarding  his  mistress.  This  must 
evidently  be  taken  to  refer  to  some  recent  occasion  on  which 
the  policy  of  Lord  Burleigh,  possibly  in  the  matter  of  the 
Anjou  marriage,  had  been  ridiculed  in  private  by  the  Maiden 
Queen,  **  his  mistress,”  as  meddling,  laughable,  and  fruitless. 

This  discovery  seemed  to  produce  a  great  impression,  till  the 
Chairman  reminded  the  Society  that  the  play  in  question  was 
now  generally  ascribed  to  George  Peele,  who  was  notoriously 
the  solicitor  of  Lord  Burleigh’s  patronage,  and  the  recipient  of 
his  bounty.  That  this  poet  was  the  author  of  Romeo  and 
Joliet  could  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  as  he  was  confident 
they  would  all  agree  with  him  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Martin 
Tupper  had  positively  assured  him  of  the  fact,  adding  that  he 
(Mr.  Tupper)  had  always  thought  so  when  at  school.  The 
plaudits  excited  by  this  announcement  had  scarcely  subsided 
when  the  Chairman  clenched  the  matter  by  observing  that  he 
rather  thought  the  same  opinion  had  ultimately  been  enter- 
.tained  by  his  own  grandmother. 

Mr.  D.  then  brought  forward  a  subject  of  singular  interest 
and  importance — The  lameness  of  Shakespeare :  was  it  moral 
or  physical  F  ”  He  would  not  insult  their  intelligence  by 
dwelling  on  the  absurd  and  exploded  hypothesis  that  this  ex¬ 
pression  was  allegorical,  but  would  at  once  assume  that  the 
infirmity  in  auestion  was  physical.  Then  arose  the  question, 
**  In  which  leg  P  ”  He  was  prepared,  on  the  evidence  of  an 
early  play,  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  injured  and 
interesting  limb  was  the  left.  “This  shoe  is  my  father,”  says 
Launce  in  the  Two  Omtlemen  of  Verona ;  “  no,  this  left  shoo 
is  my  father ; — no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother; — nay,  that 
cannot  be  so  neither : — yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so  ;  it  hath  the  worser 
sole.*'  This  passage  was  not  necessary  either  to  the  progress  of 
the  play,  or  to  the  development  of  the  character;  ho  believed 
he  was  justified  in  asserting  that  it  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
original  novel  on  which  the  play  was  founded ;  the  inference 
was  obvious,  that  without  some  personal  allusion  it  must  have 
been  as  unintelligible  to  the  audience  as  it  had  hitherto  been 
to  the  commentators.  His  conjecture  was  confirmed  and  the 
whole  subject  illustrated  with  a  new  light  by  that  well-known 
line  in  the  Sonnets,  in  which  the  poet  describes  himself  as  “  made 
lame  by  Fortune’s  dearest  spite,”  a  line,  of  which  the  inner 
meaning  and  personal  application  had  also  by  a  remarkable 
chance  been  reserved  for  him  (Mr.  D.)  to  discover.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  we  had  here  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
physical  infirmity  referred  to :  an  accident  which  must  have 
belallen  Shakespeare  in  early  life  while  acting  at  the  Fortune 
Theatre,  and  consequently  before  his  connection  with  a  rival 
company— a  fact  of  mve  importance  till  now  unverified.  Tlie 
epithet  “  dearest,”  like  so  much  else  in  the  Sonnets,  was  evi¬ 
dently  susceptible  of  a  double  interpretation.  The  first  and  must 
natural  explanation  of  the  term  would  at  once  suggest  itself ;  the 
playhouse  would  of  necessity  be  dearest  to  the  actor  dependent 
on  it  for  subsistence,  as  the  means  of  getting  his  bread ;  but  he 
thought  it  not  unreasonable  to  infer  from  this  unmistakeable 
allusion  that  the  entrance  fee  charged  at  the  Fortune  may  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  higher  than  the  price  of  seats  in  any  other 
house.  Whether  or  not  thb  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  accident  already  mentioned,  should  be  assumed  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  Shakespeare’s  subsequent  change  of  service, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  pronounce  with  such  positive  confidence 
as  they  mignt  reasonably  expect  from  a  memMr  of  the  Society; 
but  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  affirm  that  his  main  thesis 
was  now  and  for  ever  established  on  the  most  irrefri^able 
evidence,  and  that  no  assailant  could  by  any  possibility  dislodge 
by  so  much  as  a  hair’s  breadth  the  least  fragment  of  a  single 
brick  in  the  impregnable  structure  of  proof  rmsed  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  which  they  had  just  listened. 

This  demonstration  being  thus  satisfactorily  concluded,  Mr. 
R  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  on  the  date  of  OthellOf  and  on 
the  various  parts  of  that  play  respectively  assi^able  to  Samuel 
Rowley,  to  George  Wilkins,  ana  to  Robert  Dabome.  It  was 
evident  that  the  story  of  Othello  and  Desdemona  was  orinn- 
ally  quite  distinct  from  that  part  of  the  play  in  which  lago 
was  a  leading  figure.  This  he  was  prepared  to  show  at  some 
length  by  means  of  the  weak-ending  test,  the  light-ending 
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the  connection  of  these  plays  was  casual,  or  the  date  of  the 
first  Othello  removable  from  the  date  of  the  early  contemporary 
late-first-period-but-one  play  Lov(f»  Labour^s  Lostf  or  that 
anybody’s  opinion  that  they  were  so  was  worth  one  s^w  P 
When,  therefore,  by  the  introduction  of  the  lago  episode, 
Shakespeare  in  his  later  days  had,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
fellow-poets,  completed  the  unfinished  work  of  his  youth,  the 
junction  then  effected  of  the  Brabantio  part  of  the  play  with 
this  lago  underplot  supplied  them  with  an  evidence  wholly 
distinct  from  that  of  the  metrical  test,  which  yet  confirmed  in 
every  point  the  conclusion  independently  arrived  at,  and  sim- 


test,  the  double-ending  test,  the  triple-ending  test,  the  heavy- 
monosyllabic-eleventh-syllable-of-the-double-ending  test,  the 
run- on-line  test,  and  the  central-pause  test.  Of  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  other  poets  in  the  nlay  he  was  able  to  adduce  a  simpler 
but  not  less  cogent  proof.  A  member  of  their  Committee 
said  to  an  objector  lately :  **  To  me,  there  are  the  handwritings 
of  four  different  men,  the  thoughts  and  powers  of  four  different 
men,  in  the  play.  If  you  can’t  see  them  now,  you  must  wait 
till,  by  study,  you  can.  I  can’t  give  you  eyes.”  To  this 
argument  be  (M^r.  E.)  felt  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  their 
understandings  if  he  should  attempt  to  add  another  word. 
Still,  for  those  who  were  willing  to  try  and  learn,  and  educate 
their  ears  and  eyes,  he  had  prepared  six  tabulated  statements — 
(At  this  important  point  of  a  most  interesting  paper  our 
reporter  unhappily  became  unconscious,  and  remained  lot  some 
considerable  period  in  a  state  of  deathlike  stupor.  On  re¬ 
covering  from  this  total  and  unaccountable  suspension  of  all  his 
faculties,  he  found  the  sneaker  drawing  gradually  near  the 
end  of  his  figures,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  shaking  off*  the  sense 
of  coma  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  notes.) 

That  the  first  and  fourth  scenes  of  the  third  act  were  not  by 
the  same  hand  as  the  third  scene  he  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  capable  and  fair-minded 
men.  In  the  first  and  fourth-  scenes  the  word  virtuous  ” 
was  used  as  a  dissyllable ;  in  the  third  it  was  used  as  a  tri¬ 
syllable. 

Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Dealemona. — iii.  1. 

Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virt.uous. — iii.  3. 

That  by  your  virtuous  meaus  I  may  again. — iii.  4. 

In  the  third  scene  be  would  also  point  out  the  great  number 
of  triple  endings  which  had  ori^nally  led  the  able  editor  of 
Euclid’s  Elements  of  Geometry  to  attribute  the  authorship 
of  this  scene  to  Shirley : — (1,  2)  Cassia  (twice),  (3)  patience^ 
(4)  Cassia  (again),  (6)  discretion^  (6)  Cassia  (again),  (7) 
honesty t  (8)  Cassia  (again),  (9)  jealousy ^  (10)  jecdous  (used  as 
a  trisyllable  in  the  verse  of  Shakespeare’s  time),  (11)  company 
(two  consecutive  lines  with  the  triple  ending),  (12)  Cassw 
(again),  (13)  conscience^  (14)  petition^  (15)  ability^  (16)  import 
tunity,  (17)  conversation^  (18)  marriage^  (19)  dungeonj  (20) 
mandragoray  (21)  passiony  (22)  monstrouSy  (23)  conclusiony  (24) 
bounteous.  He  could  not  imagine  any  man  in  his  senses  ques¬ 
tioning  the  weight  of  this  evidence.  Now  let  them  take 
the  rhymed  speeches  of  the  Duke  and  Brabantio  in  act  i., 
scene  and  compare  them  with  the  speech  of  Othello  in 
act  iv.,  scene  2 — 

Had  it  pleased  heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliction. 

lie  appealed  to  any  expert  whether  this  was  not  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  easy  fourth  budding  manner,  with,  too,  various  other 
points  already  touched  on.  On  the  other  hand,  take  the 
opening  of  Brabantio’s  speech — 

So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile : 

We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 

That,  he  said,  was  in  Shakespeare’s  difficult  second  flower¬ 
ing  manner — the  style  of  the  later  part  of  the  earlier  stage  of 
Shakespeare’s  rhetorical  first  period  but  one.  It  was  no  more 
possible  to  move  the  one  passage  up  to  the  date  of  the  other 
than  to  invert  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  Here,  then,  putting 
aside  for  the  moment  the  part  of  the  play  supplied  by  Shake¬ 
speare’s  assistants  in  the  last  three  acts — miserably  weak  some 
of  it  was — they  were  able  to  disentangle  the  early  love-play 
from  the  later  work,  in  which  lago  was  principally  concemedf. 
There  was  at  least  fifteen  years’  growth  between  them,  the 
steps  of  which  could  be  traced  in  the  poet’s  intermediate  plays 
by  any  one  who  chose  to  work  carefulW  enough  at  them.  Set 
any  of  the  speeches  addressed  in  the  Shakespeare  part  of  the 
last  act  by  Othello  to  Desdemona  beside  the  consolatory 
address  of  the  Duke  to  Brabantio,  and  see  the  difference  of  the 
rhetoric  and  style  in  the  two.  If  they  turned  to  characters, 
Othello  and  DeMemona  were  even  more  clearly  the  companion 
Mir  to  Biron  and  Rosaline  of  Love's  Labour^s  Lost  than  were 
Falstaff  and  Doll  Tearsheet  the  match-pair  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  In  Imvs's  Labour's  Lost  the  question  of  complexion 
was  identical,  though  the  parts  were  reversed.  He  would 
dte  but  a  few  parallel  passage  in  evidence  of  this  relationship 
between  the  subjects  oi  the  two  plays : — 

LopTs  Labour*i  LoU,  Iv.  3.  OthtUo, 

I.  By  heaTtn,  thj  lore  it  black  ai  1.  An  old  black  ram.—!.  1. 

•bony. 

J.  Ko  faoe  li/blr  that  if  not  full  to  2.  Tour  aon-in-law  if  tar  more /air  than 

Waok.  black.— i.  3. 

t.  0  paradox  I  Black  is  th«  badge  of  S.  How,  if  she  U  black  and  witty  7— 
holL  (i.  1.  * 

4.  0,  V  in  black  my  lady*f  browa  be  4.  //fhe  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a 

dwAed.  wit.— li.  1. 

5.  therefore  if  fhe  bom  to  make  6.  A  measure  to  the  health  of  black 

b^fair.  OtheUo.— U.8, 

e.  Paintfl  Ueelf  black  to  imitate  her  6.  For  I  am  blade.— iU.  3. 
brow. 

V.  To  look  IOm  her  are  chimney  •eweeperf  7.  Begrimed  and  black.— iiL  3. 
black. 

Now,  with  these  permllel  passages  before  them,  what  man, 
woman,  or  child  could  bring  mmself  or  herself  to  believe  that 


his  method  of  work,  and  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion  from 
himself. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  F.’s  paper  on  the  authorship  of  the 
soliloquies  in  Hamlet  was  unavoidably  postponed  till  the  next 
meeting,  the  learned  member  having  only  time  on  this  occasion 
to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  points  he  was  prepared  to 
establish  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  prepared  to  estab^h 
them.  A  year  or  two  since,  when  he  first  thought  of  starting 
the  present  Society,  he  had  never  read  a  line  of  the  play  in 
question,  having  always  understood  it  to  bo  admittedly  spurious; 
but  on  being  assured  of  the  contrary  by  one  of  the  two  fore¬ 
most  poets  of  the  English-speaking  world,  who  was  good 
enougn  to  read  out  to  him  in  proof  of  this  assertion  all  that 


speare,  he  had  of  course  at  once  surrenaerea  nis  own  lormer 
opinion,  well  grounded  as  it  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  on 
the  most  solid  of  all  possible  foundations.  At  their  next 
meeting  he  would  show  cause  for  attributing  to  Ben  Jonson 
not  only  the  soliloquies  usually  but  inconsiderately  quoted 
as  Shakespeare’s,  but  the  entire  original  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  The  resemblance  of  this 
character  to  that  of  Volpone  in  T?is  Fox  and  to  that  of  Face 
in  The  Alchemist  could  not  possibly  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  cursory  reader.  The  principle  of  disguise  wi^  the  same 
in  each  case,  whether  the  end  in  view  were  simply  personal 
profit,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  Hamlet)  personal  profit  combined 
with  revenge ;  and  whether  the  disguise  assumed  was  that  of 
madness,  of  sickness,  or  of  a  foreign  personalitv,  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  character  was  in  all  three  cases  identical.  As  to  style, 
he  was  only  too  anxious  to  meet,  and,  he  doubted  not,  to 
beat  on  his  own  ground,  any  antagonist  whose  ear  had  begotten 
the  crude  and  untenable  theory  that  the  Hamlet  soliloquies 
were  not  distinctlv  within  the  range  of  the  man  who  could 
produce  those  of  0 rites  and  of  Macilente  in  Cynthia's  Revds 
and  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  The  author  of  these 
soliloquies  could,  and  did,  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Hamlety 
rise  near  the  height  of  the  master  he  honoured  and  loved. 

The  further  discussion  of  this  subject  was  reserved  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society,  as  was  also  the  reading  of  Mr.  G.’s 
paper  on  the  subsequent  quarrel  between  the  two  joint  authors 
of  Hamlety  which  led  to  Jonson’s  caricature  of  Shakespeare 
(then  retired  from  London  society  to  a  country  life  of  solitude) 
under  the  name  of  Morose,  and  to  Shakespeare’s  retort  on  Jonson, 
who  was  no  less  evidently  attacked  under  the  designation  of 
Ariel.  The  allusions  to  the  subject  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  in 
the  courtship  and  marriage  of  Epicoene  by  Morose  were  as  obvi¬ 
ous  as  the  allusions  in  the  part  of  Ariel  to  the  repeated  incarce¬ 
ration  of  Jonson,  first  on  a  criminal  and  secondly  on  a  political 
charge,  and  to  his  probable  release  in  the  former  case  (during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth =Sycorax)  at  the  intercession  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  represented  him¬ 
self  in  the  character  of  Prospero  (“  it  was  mine  art — that  lot  thee 
out  ”).  Mr.  H.  would  afterwards  read  a  paper  on  the  evidence 
for  Snakespeare’s  whole  or  part  authorship  of  a  dozen  or  so  of 
the  least  known  plays  of  his  time,  which,  besides  having 
various  words  and  phrases  in  common  with  his  acknowledged 
works,  were  obviously  too  bad  to  be  attributed  to  any  other 
known  writer  of  the  period. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  work  done 
and  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Society  during  the  twelve 
months  which  had  elapsed  since  its  foundation  on  that  day  last 
year.  They  had  ample  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  and 
him  on  the  result.  They  had  established  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  criticism,  working  by  entirely  new  means  towards  an  entirely 
new  end,  in  honour  of  an  entirely  new  kind  of  Shakespeare. 
They  had  proved  to  demonstration  and  overwhelmed  with 
obloquy  the  incompetence,  the  imbecility,  the  untrustworthiness, 
the  blunders,  the  forgeries,  the  inaccuracies,  the  obliquities,  the 
utter  moral  and  literary  worthlessneee,  of  previous  students  and 
societies.  They  had  revealed  to  the  world  at  large  the  gene¬ 
rally  prevalent  ignorance  of  Shakeepeare  and  his  works  which 
so  mscreditably  distinguished  his  countrymen.  This  they  had 
been  enabled  to  do  by  the  simple  process  of  putting  forward 
various  theories,  and  still  more  various  facts  (but  all  of  equally 

indisputable  value  and  relevance)  of  which  no  Englishman _ ^he 

might  say,  no  mortal — outside  the  Society  had  ever  heard  or 
dreamed  till  now.  They  had  discovered  the  one  trust- 
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worthy  and  indispensable  method,  so  easy  and  so 
simple  that  it  must  now  seem  wonderful  it  should  never 
have  been  discovered  before,  by  which  to  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  the  poet’s  mystery,  and  detect  the  secret  of  his 
touch ;  the  study  of  Shakespeare  by  rule  of  thumb.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  bom  with  five  fingers  on  each 
hand  was  henceforward  better  qualified  as  a  critic  than  any 
poet  or  scholar  of  time  past.  But  it  was  not,  whatever  out¬ 
siders  might  pretend  to  think,  exclusively  on  the  verse-test, 
as  it  bad  facetiously  been  called  on  account  of  its  total  incom- 


regularly  constructed  piece  without  striking  features  of  any 
kind. 

By  far  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Concert  was  the 
dihut  in  London  of  Herr  R.  Ilausmann,  a  violoncellist  of  rare 
power.  We  have  to  confess  our  total  ignorance  as  to  the 
Continental  antecedents  of  this  gentleman,  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  him  amongst  the  foremost  representatives 
of’  his  instrument.  The  tone  of  his  instrument,  resem¬ 
bling  the  tenor  timbre  of  the  human  voice,  is  of  sur¬ 
prising  fulness  and  beauty,  and  his  technical  mastery 


as  It  had  tacetiously  been  called  on  account  of  its  total  incom-  prising  lulness  and  beauty,  and  nis  tecnnicai  mtaiery 
patibility  with  any  conceiyable  scheme  of  metre  or  principle  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  lie  played  a  Concerto  in  A 
of  rhythm — it  was  not  exclusively  on  this  precious  and  un-  Minor  by  M.  Goltermann,  the  well-known  violoncellist  and  pro- 


answerable  test  that  they  relied.  Within  the  Society  as  well 
as  without,  the  pretensions  of  those  who  would  acknowledge 
no  other  means  of  deciding  a  debated  question  had  been  refuted 
and  repelled.  What  were  the  other  means  of  investigation 
and  verification  in  which  not  less  than  in  the  metrictd  test 
they  were  accustomed  to  put  their  faith,  and  by  which  they 
doubted  not  to  attain  in  the  future  even  more  remarkable 
results  than  their  researches  had  as  yet  achieved,  the  debate 
just  concluded,  in  common  with  every  other  for  which  th^  ever 
nad  met  or  ever  were  likely  to  meet,  would  amply  sutnce  to 
show.  By  such  processes  as  had  been  applied  on  this  as  on  all 
occasions  to  the  text  of  Shakespeare’s  works  and  the  traditions 
of  bis  life,  they  trusted  in  a  few  years  to  subvert  all  theories 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  and  extirpate  all  ideas  which 
had  hitherto  been  cherished  on  the  subject ;  and  having  thus 
cleared  the  ground  for  his  advent,  to  discover  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  as  the  name  of  their  Society  implied,  a 
'  New  Shakespeare.  The  first  step  towards  this  end  must  of 
course  be  the  destruction  of  the  old  one;  and  he  would 
venture  to  say  they  had  already  made  a  good  beginning  in  i 
that  direction.  They  had  disproved,  or  they  would  disprove, 
the  claim  of  Shakespeare  to  the  sole  authorship  of  Macbethf 
JuUus  CasoTf  King  Lear,  Hamlet,  and  Othello ;  they  had 
established,  or  they  would  establish,  the  fact  of  his  partnership 
in  Locrine,  Mucedorus,  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  Dr,  DodipoU,  and 
Sir  Giles  Ooosecap,  They  had  with  them  the  incompar¬ 
able  critics  of  Germany ;  men  who.^e  knowledge  and  judg¬ 
ment  on  all  questions  of  English  literature  were  as  far  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  their  English  followers  as  the  freedom 
and  enlightenment  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  a  military  empire 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  citizens  of  a  democratic  republic. 
They  had  established  and  atiiliated  to  their  own  primitive 
body  or  church  various  branch  societies  or  sects,  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  same  end  by  the 
Mme  means  and  method  of  study  as  had  just  been  exemplified 
in  the  transactions  of  the  present  meeting.  Still  there  remained 
much  to  be  done ;  in  witness  of  which  he  propo.sed  to  lay 
before  them  at  their  next  meeting,  by  way  of  inauguration 
under  a  happy  omen  of  their  'new  years  work,  the  complete 
body  of  evidence  by  means  of  which  he  was  prepared  to 
demonstrate  that  some  considerable  portion,  if  not  the  greater 
part,  of  the  remaining  plays  hitherto  assigned  to  Shakespeare 
WM  due  to  the  collaboration  of  a  contemporary  actor  and  play¬ 
wright,  well  known  by  name,  but  hitherto  insutficiently 
appreciated ;  Robert  Afibin,  the  author  of  A  Nest  of  Ninnies. 

A.  0.  SwiNBUBKE. 


Minor  by  M.  Goltermann,  the  well-known  violoncellist  and  pro¬ 
lific  composer  for  his  instrument.  The  composition  itself  is 
without  merit,  but  well  adapted  to  test  the  power  of  the  exe¬ 
cutant.  Herr  Ilausmann  earned  enthusiastic  and  well-deserved 
applause  by  his  masterly  performance.  The  vocalists  of  the 
concert  were  Madame  Edna  Hall  and  Mr.  Cecil  H.  Tovey. 
The  latter,  also  a  dibutant  in  London,  is  in  possession  of  a  fine 
bass  voice  of  considerable  compass,  and  not  without  artistic 
training.  To  Madame  Edna  Hall  we  are  obliged  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  charming  song,  *The  Thornbush,’  by  Robert 
Franz,  whose  transcendent  merits  as  a  lyrical  composer  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  strangely  neglected  at  London  concerts  both  hr 
foreign  and  native  singers.  Much  less  were  we  pleased  witn 
the  same  lady’s  choice  of  Schubert’s  song,  Die  Nonne,”  or 
rather  with  the  arrangement  of  the  accompaniment  of  that 
song  for  piano,  harmonium,  and  stringy  by  M.  Gounod,  which 
is  neither  artistic  nor  effective  in  the  ordinary  sense. 


DRAMA. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 


M.  LESUEUR. 


MUSIC. 


CONCERT  AT  THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM. 

The  weekly  concerts  at  the  above  institution  have  hitherto 
afforded  little  opportunity  for  critical  comment.  It  is  true  that 
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M.  Lesueur’s  career  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  an  actor  cannot  serve  Art  and  Mammon.  Endowed  with 
singular  gifts  for  the  fine  rendering  of  certain  comic  characters, 
M.  Lesueur  was  induced  to  leave  these  to  batten  on  fieries. 
That  the  extravagant  combinations  of  wit  and  spectacle  in 
which  he  took  part  were  much  improved  by  his  presence  is  as 
undoubted  as  that  his  style  in  comedy  was  mucn  injured  by 
his  dallying  with  burlesque.  He  put  much  more,  for  instance, 
into  the  part  of  the  king  in  La  Poudre  de  M.  Ferlinpinpin  of 
MM.  Cogniard  than  the  authors  are  likely  ever  to  have  seen 
in  it.  But  he  drew  heavily  on  his  resources  to  fulfil  a  task 
which  might  have  been  well  enough  performed  by  an  actor 
of  duller  calibre;  and  the  loss  has  never  been  repaid.  The 
taint  of  exaggeration  has  clung  to  him  since  when  he 
has  appeared  in  comedy ;  the  habit  of  appealing  with 
absurdly  emphasised  tricks  to  an  audience  eager  for  absurdity 
once  acquired  has  not  been  again  cast  off.  In  some  of  his  old 
parts  assumed  before  the  lamentable  transference  of  his  allem- 
ance  from  the  stage  of  the  Gymnase  to  other  theatres  oi  a 
lower  order,  the  actor  is  still  admirable.  His  impersonation  of 
the  old  noble  in  La  Partie  de  Piquet,  a  version  of  which  is  now 
played  at  the  Court  Theatre  under  the  name  of  A  Quiet  Rubber, 
comes  near  to  perfection.  He  h>is  the  air  of  a  man  whose  first 
thought  on  coming  into  the  world  was  that  he  occupied  one  of 
its  highest  places ;  and  yet  in  his  haughtiness  there  is  nothing 
that  offends.  He  is  senile  without  degenerating  into  im¬ 
becility.  His  age  is  apparent  not  only  in  his  voice  anv  face, 
but  in  every  glance  ot  his  eye,  every  movement  of  even  a 
finger.  His  delight  when,  having  worsted  his  adversary, 
he  says  half  to  himself  with  fatuous  iteration,  ^^Vous  Stes 
Capot — vous  etes  Capot — Capot — Capot,”  drumming  absently 


the  list  of  works  performed  at  them  comprises  many  important  on  the  table  with  a  stiffly  moving  hand,  is  so  intense  that  one 
orchestral  compositions,  but  these  were  generally  mixed  up  cannot  but  share  it.  At  the  end,  compelled  to  give  in  to  the 
with  other  works  of  such  doubtful  standing  as  to  somewhat  mvstification  practised  upon  him,  he  ooserves,  as  the  curtam 
lower  the  artistic  character  of  the  concerts  themselves.  We  are  fall8>  “  Pourtant  c’^tait  un  reve  bien  extraordinaire.”  Into  his 


with  other  works  of  such  doubtful  standing  as  to  somewhat 
lower  the  artistic  character  of  the  concerts  themselves.  We  are 
far  from  blaming  the  musical  director,  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  ioq 
this  state  of  things.  The  Aquarium  is  a  matter  of  private 
speculation  founded  with  a  view  to  gain,  and  under  sucn  pres¬ 
sure,  we  quite  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  strictly  preserving 
the  distinction  between  the  popular  and  the  vulcrar.  Our  stric- 


the  distinction  between  the  popular  and  the  vulgar.  Our  stric¬ 
tures,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  concert  of  last  Thursday, 
now  under  discussion,  the  programme  of  which  was  both 
dignified  and  interesting.  Tne  symphonv  was  Gade’sNo.  4  in 
B  Flat,  one  of  the  shortest,  and  perhaps  tor  that  reason  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  productions  of  that  prolific  but  b^  no 
means  original  composer.  The  first  movement  particularly  is  re¬ 
plete  with  romanticism  of  a  slightly  Mendelssobnian  tinge,  and 
was  rendered  by  the  orchestra  to  perfection.  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
masterly  style  of  conducting — spirited  yet  undemonstrative, 
precise  out  never  mechanical — showed  to  great  advantage  in  this 
performance.  The  tempo  of  the  second  movement,  andante 
con  moto,  we  thought  a  trifle  too  fast.  The  other  orchestral 
item  of  the  programme  worth  -  mentioning  was  the  lately  de¬ 
ceased  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes’s  Concert  Overture,  The  Cid,”  a 


look  and  tone  as  he  pronounces  these  words  he  throws  an  ad¬ 
mirable  air  of  suspicion,  and  of  selT-congratulation  at  enter¬ 
taining  a  suspicion  in  spite  of  the  benevolent  conspirators* 
efforts.  Comparing  such  a  performance  as  this  with  such 
rendering  of  a  new  part  as  M.  Lesueur  gave  of  Pontvilain  in 
Gilberte,  when  he  returned  to  the  Gymnase,  one  wishes  that 
all  actors  who  are  tempted  to  forget  the  future  by  the  dazzle  of 
an  immediate  advantage  would  take  warning  ny  him;  and 
one  hopes,  whether  vainly  or  not,  that  M.  Lesueur  may  find 
again  the  powers  which  he  seems  to  have  lost. 


The  Charing  Cross  Theatre  will  be  opened  at  Easter  for  a 
short  season  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Hollingshead, 
with  Miss  Farren  and  a  powerful  company  selected  for  the 
performance  of  li^t  pieces.  On  the  opening  night,  a  new 
apropos  sketch  by  Henry  J.  Byron,  and  a  new  burlesque  on  a 
popular  subject  by  Mr.  Reece,  with  other  novelties,  will  be 
produced. 
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VAEIOEUM  NOTES 


It  is  confidentlj  reported  that  the  cause  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
perseverance  in  pressing  forward  the  unpopular  lioyal  Titles 
Bill  is  the  result  of  an  intimation  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty 
that,  if  the  country  should  refuse  to  comply  with  her  wishes  in 
this  respecti  she  would  consider  the  advisability  of  an  abdicn- 
tiOD. 

A  subject  that  is  constantly  cropping  up  has  of  late  come 
again  into  light.  It  is  the  management,  or  rather  the  mis¬ 
management,  of  the  Briti^h  Museum.  Everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  that  institution,  of  which,  with  all  its  draw¬ 
backs,  every  Englishman  must  feel  proud,  is  aware  that  it 
numbers  among  its  otficera  many  of  the  best  of  our  scholars. 
Now  it  is  rumoured  that  these  scholars  are  constantly  harassed, 
have  always  been  annoyed  by  the  interference  and  even  con¬ 
tumely  of  certain  official  persons,  to  whom  the  name  of  scholar 
can  under  no  pretence  be  assigned.  It  is  further  rumoured  that 
the  long-standing  annoyance  has  of  late  reached  its  climax, 
having  been  embodied  in  a  circular  which,  by  implication, 
accuses  them  of  falsehood.  The  rumour,  if  untrue,  ought  to  be 
promptly  contradicted  j  if  true,  it  deserves  the  most  careful,  not 
to  say  severe,  investigation. 

On  February  6  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Spectator 
of  a  forthcoming  Memoir  of  Charles  Kingsley  by  bis  wife,  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  On  March  4  the 
Spectator  reviewed  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes's  preface  to  *  Alton 
Locke,’  as  the  only  biography  of  Mr.  Kingsley  the  public  were 
likely  to  have  I  We  need  scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Hughes's  pre- 
fiwe  is  not  a  biography,  and  he  is  probably  the  last  man  who 
would  wish  to  claim  such  importance  for  it.  We  are  enabled 
to  announce  that  Mrs.  Kingsley's  work  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  will  contain  a  great  number  of  letters  of  the 
highest  interest  both  from  Mr.  Kingsley  and  his  friends.  Mr. 
Kingsley's  graphic  powers  and  his  great  versatility  were,  per¬ 
haps,  nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  his  familiar  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Hubmayer^-next  to  Ljubobratich  hitherto  the  chief  insur¬ 
gent  leader  in  the  Herzegovina — has  returned  to  Chur,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  formerly  was  occupied  as  a  compositor 
in  the  printing  office  of  the  Freie  Rhdtier,  So  states  that  paper 
itself.  Hubmayer  is  a  native  of  German  Austria.  He  had  to 
leave  the  Herzegovina  owing  to  Montenegrin  jealousy.  Ljubo¬ 
bratich  remains  in  Austria. 

Belgravia  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windua, 
and  is  to  be  started  under  a  new  editorship  with  a  new  staff  of 
contributors,  among  whom  are  to  be  included  some  important 
names,  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  and  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton.  Mr.  Swinburne  will  also  contribute  a  poem. 

The  election  of  the  four  new  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy 
will  take  place  on  the  12th  instant.  Among  the  names  that 
are  mentioned  as  likely  are  Prinsep,  Storey,  Boughton,  Graham, 
Britton  Riviere,  Boehm,  and  A.  Waterhouse. 

It  is  rumoured  that,  besides  electing  four  new  Associates,  the 
Royal  Academicians  have  resolved  to  take  a  bold  step  towards 
removing  all  discontent  by  pensioning  off  fourteen  of  their 
number,  so  as  to  make  room  for  fourteen  new  members.  This 
would  give  a  great  temporary  relief  to  the  dissatisfied  crowd  of 
expectants  at  the  door,  but  it  would,  of  course,  do  nothing  to 
prevent  future  accumulations.  The  chief  advantage  would  be 
that  fourteen  men  who  have  ceased  to  paint  well  would  lose 
the  privilege  of  taking  up  the  space  of  the  Exhibition  with  bad 
pictures. 

Mr.  Edward  Jenkins’s  new  political  satire,  “  The  Blot  on  the 
Queen's  Head,”  written  and  printed  in  eleven  hours,  went  into 
its  fifteenth  thousand  within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  first 
publication. 

The  truism  about  the  self-repetition  of  history  is  illustrated 
sometimes  in  a  rather  comical  way.  We  were  turning  over 
the  preface  to  the  *  Baviad  and  Mceviad,'  a  day  or  two  ago, 
when  we  lighted  on  the  following  passage  : — “  A  short  time 
before  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  a  knot  of  fantastic  cox- 


thing  that  appeared  elsewhere),  and  as  its  conductors  were  at 
once  ignorant  and  conceited,  they  took  upon  themselves  to 
direct  the  taste  of  the  town."  In  a  footnote  Gifford  adds 
**  In  this  paper  were  given  the  earliest  specimens  of  those  un¬ 
qualified  and  audacious  attacks  on  all  private  character ;  which 
the  town  first  smiled  at  for  their  quaintness,  then  tolerated  for 
their  absurdity,  and  now  ....  will  have  to  lament  to  the 
last  hour  of  British  liberty.’*  But  that  Este  has  added  a 
letter  or  two,  as  we  understand,  to  his  name,  these  words  (with 
the  exception,  let  us  hope,  of  the  final  foreboding),  seem 
curiously  applicable  to  recent  events. 

Signor  Salvini  has  been  performing  for  some  time  past  in 
the  provinces,  and  will  probably  appear  in  London  about  the 
same  time  as  his  great  rival  Rossi. 

Madame  Nilsson  is  staying  at  Romo  with  her  husband,  who 
is  there  to  regain  his  health ;  she  is  expected  to  take  part  at 
the  opening  of  the  season  at  Drury  Lane. 

Messrs.  Pilgeram  and  LefSvre  exhibited  on  jMonday  and 
Tuesday  last  several  important  pictures  for  the  approaching 
Academy.  Here  we  have  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  “  An  Au¬ 
dience  with  Agrippa,”  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  good  works 
which  this  artist  has  given  to  us.  From  the  crowd  of  friends, 
courtiers,  and  clients  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  to  the  little 
expectant  group  of  three  at  its  foot,  from  Agrippa  himself  to 
the  scribes  who  stand  with  bent  heads  as  the  master  passes, 
all  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Specially  to  be  noticed  after  the  scribes  is  the  group  who  await 
Agrippa,  the  young  man,  the  elder  man,  and  the  young 
woman,  who  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  faces  that  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema  has  yet  painted.  Mr.  H.  Herkomer's  “At 
Death’s  Door "  represents  a  scene  in  the  Bavarian  Alps. 
The  family  of  the  sick  person  are  outside  their  hut  on 
their  knees  praying  while  the  priest  is  ascending  the  road 
to  administer  extreme  unction.  This  picture  is  quite  as 
important,  while  it  is  stronger  in  poetic  feeling,  than  his  “  Last 
Muster  ”  of  last  year.  Erskine  Nicol  sends  “  A  Storm  at  Sea," 
weather-beaten  sailors,  and  a  woman  anxiously  surveying  through 
a  window  the  progress  of  the  tempest ;  and  “  Looking  Out  for  a 
Safe  Investment,”  two  boys  scrutinising  the  contents  of  a  shop 
window.  J.  Smart's  “  A  Clear  Shining  after  Rain  ”  and  “  The 
Crofter's  Hairst”  are  two  fine  examples  of  landscapes;  and 
Goodall  has  his  usual  Eastern  subject,  “  Sheep  Washing,”  the 
Pyramids  in  the  background.  Mrs.  N.  Gosse  has  two  very  good 
pictures,  “  A  Winter  Posy  ”  and  “  The  Lost  Shuttlecock,”  the 
latter  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  peeping  over  the  edge  of  a 
Japanese  vase  nearly  as  tall  as  herself,  into  which  she  has  let 
fall  her  shuttlecock.  Peyrol  Bonheur  is  represented  by  “  Sheep 
Grazing,”  and  G.  Carpentier  by  “Sauve  qui  pent,”  a  very 
humorous  subject  of  boys  surprised  while  bathing,  which  would 
be  not  inappropriate  as  a  caricature  of  Walker's  “  Bathers.” 

Mr.  Whistler's  lately-finished  work  includes  three  important 
landscape  studies.  One  represents  the  river  by  moonlight, 
shining  through  faint  mist,  while  a  barge  passes  under  the 
bridge.  The  second  represents  the  sea  by  moonlight.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  picture  is  blue,  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea 
joining  to  the  serene  bright  blue  sky  flecked  with  one  little 
white  cloud  as  the  tide  below  is  touched  by  the  white  gleam 
of  the  moon.  A  few  fishing-boats  lie  upon  the  water.  The 
third  picture  represents  a  street  in  winter,  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  the  dusk  of  evening  drawing  heavily  on. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Bough  ton's  Academy  picture  this  year  is  “  A 
Surrey  Pastoral  in  the  Last  Century,”  and  might,  relatively  to 
his  last  year's  work,  “  The  Bearers  of  the  Burden,”  be  called 
“  The  Other  Side  of  the  Picture,”  for  here  we  have  a  graceful 
group  of  shepherdesses  assisted  over  a  ford  by  a  courteous 
squire  of  dames  in  the  person  of  a  young  and  handsome  shep¬ 
herd,  instead  of  the  brutal  savage  who  walks  on  with  his  dog 
while  the  women  follow  after,  as  in  his  former  work.  Mr. 
Boughton  has  also  done  a  portrait  of  Master  Graham  Pettie. 
Mr.  Arthur  Hughes  sends  a  very  striking  Brittany  street  scene, 
where  the  coffin  of  a  dead  person  is  placed  before  the  black 
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draped  door  of  a  bouse  for  the  passers-by  to  cast  flowers  upon. 
An  old  woman  is  explaining  to  a  little  child,  who  seems  some¬ 
what  frightened,  what  death  is,  while  stone  steps  leading  up 
from  the  dark  street  into  sunshine  above,  and  a  butterfly  flutter¬ 
ing  near  the  coffin,  suggest  an  allegorical  significance  in  the 
subject.  Mr.  Hughes  has  also  another  Breton  subject  and 
a  portrait.  Mr.  \V.  J.  Hennessy  is  represented  by  an  admi¬ 
rable  Normandy  fete  scene,  and  a  small  Normandy  subject  of 
wood -gatherers.  Mr.  Valentine  Bromley  sends  three  subjects 
of  North  American  Indians,  very  original  in  conception  and 
treatment ;  and  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robertson  sends  some  portraits. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Lawson  and  Mr.  A.  \V.  May  send,  the  former 
three  and  the  latter  two  English  landscapes.  Mr.  Bedford  has 
chosen  a  subject  from  The  Tempest j  less  familiar  than  those 
usually  selected  from  that  play.  The  artist  has  taken  the 
scene  where  Miranda  aids  Ferdinand  to  carry  the  logs  of  wood, 
and  the  picture  deserves  a  prominent  position  among  those  sent 
in  this  year. 

The  contributions  of  the  R.A.’s  to  this  year’s  Academy  do 
not  present  any  specially  striking  subjects.  P.  H.  Calderon 
sends  four  pictures,  none  of  any  great  importance.  C.  W. 
Cope,  “The  Council  of  the  Academy  Sitting  in  Judgment  on 
the  Pictures  sent  in  for  Exhibition ;  ”  S.  Cousins,  a  portrait  of 
Lady  Ann  Fitzpatrick,  after  the  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds ; 
W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  two  or  three  religious  subjects ;  W.  P. 
Frith,  of  course,  a  scene  from  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  and 
one  from  Moliftre,  and  two  other  pictures ;  J.  R.  Herbert,  a 
“Judith  ”  and  a  “  Daniel ;  ”  F.  Goodall,  three  Eastern  subjects; 
F.  Leighton,  a  very  large  work,  “The  Daphnephoria ”  at 
Thebes ;  J.  G.  Millais,  three  portraits,  a  landscape,  and  “  The 
Sick  Child;”  P.  F.  Poole,  “The  Meeting  of  Titania  and 
Oberon  ;  ”  E.  J.  Poynter,  “  Atalanta’s  Race ;  ”  J.  Pettie,  two 
portraits  and  two  costume  pictures ;  R.  Redgrave,  three 
pastoral  landscapes  ;  and  R  M.  Ward,  “  A  Year  after  Saar- 
briick,”  and  a  portrait  of  a  lady.  The  Associates,  however, 
show  rather  well.  The  works  of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  and  Mr. 
Erskine  Nicol  we  mention  in  speaking  of  MM.  Pilgeram  and 
LefSvre’s  gallery.  Sir  John  Gilbert  is  represented  by  a 
historical  picture,  “  Richard  the  Second  Resigning  his  Crown,” 
and  “A  Conflict  between  Saracens  and  Crusaders,”  as  well  by 
portraits  of  two  ladies;  G.  D.  Leslie,  by  “My  Duty  toward 
my  Neighbour,”  a  lady  hearing  a  boy  and  girl  their  cate¬ 
chism,  and  two  portraits;  E.  Long,  a  fine  treatment  of  the 
“  Pool  of  Bethesda ;  ”  H.  S.  Marks,  a  new  conception  of 
“  The  Apothecary,”  from  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  H.  O’Neil,  three 
landscapes ;  and  W.  F.  Yeames,  “  The  Last  Bit  of  Scandal,” 
^^La  Contadinella,”  and  a  view  of  the  Campo  SS.  Apostoli 
at  Venice. 

At  a  conference  of  teachers  of  all  classes,  held  recently  at  the 
theatre  of  King’s  College,  M.  Victor  Oger  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  upon  Examinations,  in  which  this  gentleman  holds  some 
views  considerably  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  examinations. 
These  are  chiefly  in  favour  of  vivd  voce  interrogations  and 
dictation  at  examinations  in  modem  languages ;  that  the  written 
papers  should  include  the  translation  into  English  of  some 
author  chosen  from  a  list  published  twelve  months  before  the 
examinations,  but  not  from  any  given  text-book,  and  translation 
from  English,  the  use  of  a  dictionary  being  allowed  in  both 
these  cases  as  in  France.  These  reforms  would,  M.  Oger 
thinks,  do  away  with  the  evils  that  surround  our  present 
defective  system  of  examination.  M.  Victor  Oger,  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  chair  of  French  Professor  at  Queen’s 
College,  has  received  a  large  number  of  important  testimonials 
in  his  favour,  including  one  from  Prince  Bismarck  and  from  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  R  Gladstone,  whose  *  Vatican  Decrees  ’  and 
*  Vaticanism  ’  have  been  very  ably  translated  by  M.  Oger. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  City  of  Boston^ 
which  was  lost  in  mid-ocean  without  leaving  a  trace,  may  not 
have  perished  in  consequence  of  a  crime  planned  by  the  author 
of  the  terrible  Bremerhafen  catastrophe.  A  German-American 
paper,  the  Chicago  Freie  Presse,  makes  now  the  following 
statement: — “In  the  bills  of  lading  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
which  was  lost  in  January,  1870,  on  the  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  there  are  marked  down  three  boxes  of  fur, 
sent  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool  by  James  Thomas,  consigned 


to  Messrs.  C.  M.  Lampsen  and  Co.  It  is  proved,  moi*eover, 
that  Thomas,  in  December,  1870 — that  is,  at  a  time  when  the 
assurance  money  was  paid  for  the  City  of  Boston — made  a 
personal  appearance  at  New  York,  and  that  he  sent,  tlirrnigh 
London  and  Hamburg  bankers,  bills  of  exchange  to  his  wife, 
to  the  amount  of  500/.  and  457  rix-dollars.”  If  this  statement 
of  the  Chicago  Freie  l^resse  is  correct,  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  longer  a  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
City  of  Boston, 

'Within  this  month  the  German  Women’s  Associations  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Pursuits  and  of  Intellectual  Cul¬ 
ture  will  hold  a  delegates’  meeting  at  Hamburg.  The  subjects 
to  be  discussed  are,  the  protection  of  single  women  intending 
to  emigrate ;  the  aims  of  the  societies  for  house-management ; 
the  question  of  the  training  of  lady-teachers ;  and  the  training 
of  lady- assistants  in  chemists’  shops.  Meanwhile,  the  tenth 
general  meeting  of  the  “  Patriotic  Women’s  League  ”  has 
taken  place  at  Berlin,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
From  forty-four  branch  unions]  which  the  League  had  in 
1867,  its  affiliated  societies  have  risen  to  the  number  of  383, 
with  32,219  members,  belonging  to  all  classes  of  society.  The 
establishment  of  orphan  asylums,  of  houses  of  rescue  from 
poverty  and  vice,  of  infant  schools,  the  formation  of  a  staff  of 
sick  nurses,  and  so  forth,  have  been  the  beneficent  objects  of 
this  Patriotic  Women’s  League.  The  capital  at  present  in  the 
bands  of  the  Association  is  700,000  marks,  or  35,000/.  Last 
year  it  had  been  a  little  less  than  12,000/.  This  useful  move¬ 
ment  is  spreading  very  rapidly  all  over  Germany. 

Richard  Wagner  is  occupied  with  the  composition  of  his 
*  Porcival,’  the  poetical  text  of  which  he  had  finished  some 
time  ago.  He  is  also  at  work  on  an  Indian  subject,  the  title 
of  which  will  probably  be  ^  Buddha,’  and  with  the  dramatic 
sketch  of  which  he  is  still  busy.  The  “  Triumphal  March  ”  he 
has  composed  for  the  American  Centennial,  at  the  request  of 
the  Philadelphia  committee,  is  said  to  have  brought  him  a 
honorarium  of  5,000  dollars,  while  for  his  whole  ^  Lohen  grin  ’ 
he  received,  twenty  years  ago,  300  thalers. 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  have  issued  a  small  volume  of 
translations  from  the  ^  Rose  Garden  ’  and  ^  Pleasure  i.Garden  ’ 
of  the  Persian  poet  Sddi  similar  in  form  to  the  volume  of  trans- 
la  tions  from  the  ‘Divan’  of  Hdfiz  which  they  published  last 
year. 

A  very  interesting  work,  ‘  Familiar  Letters  of  John  Adams 
and  his  wife  Abigail  Adams,  during  the  Revolution,  with  a 
Memoir  of  Mrs.  Adams,’  by  Charles  Fiancis  Adams,  has  been 
published  in  New  York  by  Messrs  Hurd  and  Houghton.  John 
and  Abigail  Adams  were  the  parents  of  the  famous  John  Quincy 
Adams.  The  book  gives  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the 
events  of  the  American  War  of  Independence. 

A  Member  of  Parliament,  well  known  for  his  ready  and  un¬ 
failing  humour,  had  lately  to  undergo  a  serious  operation  for  an 
abscess  in  the  leg.  It  was  at  one  time  feared,  but  we  are  glad 
to  say  without  cause,  that  amputation  of  the  limb  would  be 
necessary.  Just  as  the  operation  was  about  to  begin  the 
honourable  member  quietly 'remarked  to  the  surgeons:  “Re¬ 
member  that  if  you  cut  off  my  leg  I  can't  stand  for  the  City 
any  more.  But,”  he  added  after  a  pause,  as  if  for  considera¬ 
tion,  “  after  all  I  shall  still  be  able  to  stump  the  county.” 

Mr.  Hollingshead  has  been  in  negotiation  with  the  director 
of  the  Comddie  FraD9aise,  in  Paris,  for  an  annual  series  of 
performances  at  the  Gaiety  by  the  whole  of  that  celebrated 
company,  but,  owing  to  the  success  of  M.  Perrin’s  present 
programme,  the  project  has  been  abandoned  for  the  present, 
with  a  prospect  of  its  being  carried  out  in  1877.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Hollingshead  has  secured  for  this  summer 
(1876)  the  whole  of  the  Palais  Royal  company,  who  will 
play  their  most  celebrated  pieces  with  the  Parisian  ensemble. 

The  interest  in  Russian  subjects  for  the  drama  will  not  die 
with  Les  Danischef,  which  has  already  nearly  run  100  nights. 
A  play  has  been  accepted  by  the  Od^on,  entitled  Hetman,  by 
M.  D4ranl4de,  author  of  the  patriotic  verses,  “  Chants  du 
Soldat.”  The  scenes  of  this  new  piece  are  said  to  be  laid  in 
the  Cossack  country. 
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VAHIOEUM  NOTES. 

It  is  confidently  reported  that  the  cause  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
perseyerance  in  pressing  forward  the  unpopular  Royal  Titles 
Bill  is  the  result  of  an  intimation  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty 
that,  if  the  country  should  refuse  to  comply  with  her  wishes* in 
this  respect,  she  would  consider  the  advisability  of  an  abdica¬ 
tion. 

A  subject  that  is  constantly  cropping  up  has  of  late  come 
again  into  light.  It  is  the  management,  or  rather  the  mis¬ 
management,  of  the  B^iti^h  Museum.  Everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  that  institution,  of  which,  with  all  its  draw¬ 
backs,  every  Englishman  must  feel  proud,  is  aware  that  it 
numbers  among  its  officers  many  of  the  best  of  our  scholars. 
Now  it  is  rumoured  that  these  scholars  are  constantly  harassed, 
have  always  been  annoyed  by  the  interference  and  even  con¬ 
tumely  of  certain  official  persons,  to  whom  the  name  of  scholar 
can  under  no  pretence  be  assigned.  It  is  further  rumoured  that 
the  long-standing  annoyance  has  of  late  reached  its  climax, 
having  been  embodied  in  a  circular  which,  by  implication, 
accuses  them  of  falsehood.  The  rumour,  if  untrue,  ought  to  be 
promptly  contradicted  j  if  true,  it  deserves  the  most  careful,  not 
to  say  severe,  investigation. 

On  February  6  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Spectator 
of  a  forthcoming  Memoir  of  Charles  Kingsley  by  his  wife,  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  On  March  4  the 
Spectator  reviewed  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes’s  preface  to  *  Alton 
Locke,*  as  the  only  biography  of  Mr.  Kingsley  the  public  were 
likely  to  have  I  We  need  scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Hughes’s  pre- 
fkce  is  not  a  biography,  and  he  is  probably  the  last  man  who 
would  wish  to  claim  such  importance  for  it.  We  are  enabled 
to  announce  that  Mrs.  Kingsley’s  work  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  will  contain  a  great  number  of  letters  of  the 
highest  interest  both  from  Mr.  IGngsley  and  his  friends.  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  graphic  powers  and  his  great  versatility  were,  per¬ 
haps,  nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  his  familiar  cor¬ 
respondence. 

Hubmayer— next  to  Ljubobratich  hitherto  the  chief  insur¬ 
gent  leader  in  the  Herzegovina — has  returned  to  Chur,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  formerly  was  occupied  as  a  compositor 
in  the  printing  office  of  the  Freie  Rhatier,  So  states  that  paper 
itself.  Hubmayer  is  a  native  of  German  Austria.  He  had  to 
leave  the  Herzegovina  owing  to  Montenegrin  jealousy.  Ljubo¬ 
bratich  remains  in  Austria. 

Belgravia  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus, 
and  is  to  be  started  under  a  new  editorship  with  a  new  staff  of 
contributors,  among  whom  are  to  be  included  some  important 
names,  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  and  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton.  Mr.  Swinburne  will  also  contribute  a  poem. 

The  election  of  the  four  new  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy 
will  take  place  on  the  12th  instant.  Among  the  names  that 
are  mentioned  as  likely  are  Prinsep,  Storey,  Boughton,  Graham, 
Britton  Riviere,  Boehm,  and  A.  Waterhouse. 

It  is  rumoured  that,  besides  electing  four  new  Associates,  the 
Royal  Academicians  have  resolved  to  take  a  bold  step  towards 
removing  all  discontent  by  pensioning  off  fourteen  of  their 
number,  so  as  to  make  room  for  fourteen  new  members.  This 
would  give  a  great  temporary  relief  to  the  dissatisfied  crowd  of 
expectants  at  the  door,  but  it  would,  of  course,  do  nothing  to 
prevent  future  accumulations.  The  chief  advantage  would  be 
that  fourteen  men  who  have  ceased  to  paint  well  would  lose 
the  privilege  of  taking  up  the  space  of  the  Exhibition  with  bad 
pictures. 

Mr.  Edward  Jenkins’s  new  political  satire,  The  Blot  on  the 
Queen’s  Head,”  written  and  printed  in  eleven  houra,  went  into 
its  fifteenth  thousand  within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  first 
publication. 

The  truism  about  the  self-repetition  of  history  is  illustrated 
sometimes  in  a  rather  comical  way.  We  were  turning  over 
the  preface  to  the  *  Baviad  and  Mseviad,’  a  day  or  two  ago, 
when  we  lighted  on  the  following  passage  : — A  short  time 
before  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  a  knot  of  fantastic  cox¬ 


combs,  headed  by  one  Eete^  had  just  set  up  a  paper  called  the 
*  World.*  It  was  ....  equally  lavish  of  praise  and  abuse 
(praise  of  what  appeared  in  its  own  columns,  and  abuse  of  any¬ 
thing  that  appear^  elsewhere),  and  as  its  conductors  were  at 
once  ignorant  and  conceited,  they  took  upon  themselves  to 
direct  the  taste  of  the  town.”  In  a  footnote  Gifford  adds : — 
**  In  this  paper  were  given  the  earliest  specimens  of  those  un¬ 
qualified  and  audacious  attacks  on  all  private  character ;  which 
the  town  first  smiled  at  for  their  quaintness,  then  tolerated  for 
their  absurdity,  and  now  ....  will  have  to  lament  to  the 
last  hour  of  British  liberty.”  But  that  Este  has  added  a 
letter  or  two,  as  we  understand,  to  his  name,  these  words  (with 
the  exception,  let  us  hope,  of  the  final  foreboding),  seem 
curiously  applicable  to  recent  events. 

Signor  Salvini  has  been  performing  for  some  time  past  in 
the  provinces,  and  will  probably  appear  in  London  about  the 
same  time  as  his  great  rival  Rossi. 

Madame  Nilsson  is  staying  at  Rome  with  her  husband,  who 
is  there  to  regain  his  health ;  she  is  expected  to  take  part  at 
the  opening  of  the  season  at  Drury  Lane. 

Messrs.  Pilgeram  and  Lef^vre  exhibited  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  last  several  important  pictures  for  the  approaching 
Academy.  Here  we  have  Mr.  Alma-Tadema’s  An  Au¬ 
dience  with  Agrippa,”  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  good  works 
which  this  artist  has  given  to  us.  From  the  crowd  of  friends, 
courtiers,  and  clients  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  to  the  little 
expectant  group  of  three  at  its  foot,  from  Agrippa  himself  to 
the  scribes  who  stand  with  bent  heads  as  the  master  passes, 
all  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
Specially  to  be  noticed  after  the  scribes  is  the  group  who  await 
Agrippa,  the  young  man,  the  elder  man,  and  the  young 
woman,  who  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  faces  that  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema  has  yet  painted.  Mr.  H.  Herkomer’s  At 
Death’s  Door  ”  represents  a  scene  in  the  Bavarian  Alps. 
The  family  of  the  sick  person  are  outside  their  hut  on 
their  knees  praying  while  the  priest  is  ascending  the  road 
to  administer  extreme  unction.  This  picture  is  quite  as 
important,  while  it  is  stronger  in  poetic  feeling,  than  his  Last 
Muster  ”  of  last  year.  Erskine  Nicol  sends  “  A  Storm  at  Sea,” 
weather-beaten  sailors,  and  a  woman  anxiously  surveying  through 
a  window  the  progress  of  the  tempest ;  and  Looking  Out  for  a 
Safe  Investment,”  two  boys  scrutinising  the  contents  of  a  shop 
window.  J.  Smart’s  “  A  Clear  Shining  after  Rain  ”  and  “  The 
Crofter’s  Hairst”  are  two  fine  examples  of  landscapes;  and 
Goodall  has  his  usual  Eastern  subject,  Sheep  Washing,”  the 
Pyramids  in  the  background.  Mrs.  N.  Gosse  has  two  very  good 
pictures,  A  Winter  Posy  ”  and  The  Lost  Shuttlecock,”  the 
latter  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  peeping  over  the  edge  of  a 
Japanese  vase  nearly  as  tall  as  herself,  into  which  she  has  let 
fall  her  shuttlecock.  Peyrol  Bonheur  is  represented  by  **  Sheep 
Grazing,”  and  G.  Carpentier  by  **Sauve  qui  peut,”  a  very 
humorous  subject  of  boys  surprised  while  bathing,  which  would 
be  not  inappropriate  as  a  caricature  of  Walker’s  Bathers.” 

Mr.  Whistler’s  lately-finished  work  includes  three  important 
landscape  studies.  One  represents  the  river  by  moonlight, 
shining  through  faint  mist,  while  a  barge  passes  under  the 
bridge.  The  second  represents  the  sea  by  moonlight  The 
whole  tone  of  the  picture  is  blue,  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea 
joining  to  the  serene  bright  blue  sky  flecked  with  one  little 
white  cloud  as  the  tide  below  is  touched  by  the  white  gleam 
of  the  moon.  A  few  fishing-boats  lie  upon  the  water.  The 
third  picture  represents  a  street  in  winter,  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  the  dusk  of  evening  drawing  heavily  on. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton’s  Academy  picture  this  year  is  A 
Surrey  Pastoral  in  the  Last  Century,”  and  might,  relatively  to 
his  last  year’s  work,  **  The  Bearers  of  the  Burden,”  be  called 
“  The  Other  Side  of  the  Picture,”  for  here  we  have  a  graceful 
group  of  shepherdesses  assisted  over  a  ford  by  a  courteous 
squire  of  dames  in  the  person  of  a  young  and  handsome  shep¬ 
herd,  instead  of  the  brutal  savage  who  walks  on  with  his  dog 
while  the  women  follow  after,'  as  iu  his  former  work.  Mr. 
Boughton  has  also  done  a  portrait  of  Master  Graham  Pettie. 
Mr.  Arthur  Hughes  sends  a  very  striking  Brittany  street  scene, 
where  the  coffin  of  a  dead  person  is  placed  before  the  black 
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draped  door  of  a  bouse  for  the  paasers-bj  to  cast  flowers  upon. 
An  old  woman  is  explaining  to  a  little  child,  who  seems  some* 
what  frightened,  what  death  is,  while  stone  steps  lending  up 
from  the  dark  street  into  sunshine  above,  and  a  butterfly  flutter¬ 
ing  near  the  coffin,  suggest  an  allegorical  signiflcance  in  the 
subject.  Mr.  Hughes  has  also  another  Breton  subj<»ct  and 
a  portrait.  Mr.  W.  J.  Ilennessy  is  represented  by  an  admi¬ 
rable  Normandy  fete  scene,  and  a  small  Normandy  subject  of 
wood-gatherers.  Mr.  Valentine  Bromley  sends  three  subjects 
of  North  American  Indians,  very  original  in  conception  and 
treatment ;  and  Mr.  J.  Forbes  Robertson  sends  some  portraits. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Lawson  and  Mr.  A.  W.  May  send,  the  former 
three  and  the  latter  two  Engli.sh  landscapes.  Mr.  Bedford  has 
chosen  a  subject  from  The  Tempest ^  less  familiar  than  those 
usually  selected  from  that  play.  The  artist  has  taken  the 
scene  where  Miranda  aids  Ferdinand  to  carry  the  logs  of  wood, 
and  the  picture  deserves  a  prominent  position  among  those  sent 
in  this  year. 


to  Messrs.  0.  M.  Lampsen  and  Co.  It  is  proved,  moreover, 
that  Thomas,  in  December,  1870 — that  is,  at  a  time  when  the 
assurance  money  was  paid  for  the  City  of  Boston — made  a 
personal  appearance  at  New  York,  and  that  ho  sent,  through 
London  and  Hamburg  bankers,  bills  of  exchange  to  his  wife, 
to  the  amount  of  500/.  and  457  rix-dollars.’*  If  this  statement 
of  the  Chicago  Freie  Tresse  is  correct,  there  can  scarcely  be 
any  longer  a  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 


The  contributions  of  the  R.A.’s  to  this  year’s  Academy  do 
not  present  any  specially  striking  subjects.  P.  H.  Calderon 
sends  four  pictures,  none  of  any  great  importance.  C.  W. 
Cope,  “The  Council  of  the  Academy  Sitting  in  Judgment  on 
the  Pictures  sent  in  for  Exhibition ;  ”  S.  Cousins,  a  portrait  of 
Lady  Ann  Fitzpatrick,  after  the  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ; 
W,  C.  T.  Dobson,  two  or  three  religious  subjects ;  W.  P. 
Frith,  of  course,  a  scene  from  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  and 
one  from  Moliire,  and  two  other  pictures ;  J.  R.  Herbert,  a 
^‘Judith  ”  and  a  “  Daniel ;  ”  F.  Goodall,  three  Eastern  subjects; 
F.  Leighton,  a  very  large  work,  “The  Daphnephoria ”  at 
Thebes ;  J.  G.  Millais,  three  portraits,  a  landscape,  and  “  The 
Sick  Child;”  P.  F.  Poole,  “The  Meeting  of  Titania  and 
Oberon  ;  ”  E.  J.  Poynter,  “  Atalanta’s  Race ;  ”  J.  Pettie,  two 
portraits  and  two  costume  pictures ;  R.  Redgrave,  three 
pastoral  landscapes  ;  and  E.  M.  Ward,  “  A  Year  after  Saar- 
briick,”  and  a  portrait  of  a  lady.  The  Associates,  however, 
show  rather  well.  The  works  of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  and  Mr. 
Erskine  Nicol  we  mention  in  speaking  of  MM.  Pilgeram  and 
LefSvre’s  gallery.  Sir  John  Gilbert  is  represented  by  a 
historical  picture,  **  Richard  the  Second  Resigning  his  Crown,” 
and  “A  Conflict  between  Saracens  and  Crusaders,”  as  well  by 
portraits  of  two  ladies;  G.  D.  Leslie,  by  “My  Duty  toward 
my  Neighbour,”  a  lady  hearing  a  boy  and  girl  their  cate¬ 
chism,  and  two  portraits;  E.  Long,  a  fine  treatment  of  the 
“  Pool  of  Bethesda ;  ”  H.  S.  Marks,  a  now  conception  of 
“  The  Apothecary,”  from  Borneo  and  Juliet ;  H.  O’Neil,  three 
landscapes ;  and  W.  F.  Yeames,  “  The  Last  Bit  of  Scandal,” 
**  La  Contadinella,”  and  a  view  of  the  Campo  SS.  Apostoli 
at  Venice. 


At  a  conference  of  teachers  of  all  classes,  held  recently  at  the 
theatre  of  King’s  College,  M.  Victor  Oger  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  upon  Examinations,  in  which  this  gentleman  holds  some 
views  considerably  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  examinations. 
These  are  chiefly  in  favour  of  vivd  voce  interrogations  and 
dictation  at  examinations  in  modem  languages ;  that  the  written 
papers  should  include  the  translation  into  English  of  some 
author  chosen  from  a  list  published  twelve  months  before  the 
examinations,  but  not  from  any  given  text-book,  and  translation 
from  English,  the  use  of  a  dictionary  being  allowed  in  both 
these  cases  as  in  France.  These  reforms  would,  M.  Oger 
thinks,  do  away  with  the  evils  that  surround  our  present 
defective  system  of  examination.  M.  Victor  Oger,  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  chair  of  French  Professor  at  Queen’s 
College,  has  received  a  large  number  of  important  testimonials 
in  his  favour,  including  one  from  Prince  Bismarck  and  from  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  R  Gladstone,  whose  *  Vatican  Decrees  ’  and 
*  Vaticanism  ’  have  been  very  ably  translated  by  M.  Oger.  I 


The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  City  of  Boston, 
which  was  lost  in  mid-ocean  without  leaving  a  trace,  may  not 
have  perished  in  consequence  of  a  crime  planned  by  the  author 
of  the  terrible  Bremerhafen  catastrophe.  A  German-American 
paper,  the  Chicago  JFVcis  Presse,  makes  now  the  following 
statement: — “In  the  bills  of  lading  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
which  was  lost  in  January,  1870,  on  the  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  there  are  marked  down  three  boxes  of  fur, 
sent  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool  by  James  Thomas,  consigned 
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"Within  this  month  the  German  Women’s  Associations  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Pursuits  and  of  Intellectual  Cul¬ 
ture  will  hold  a  delegates’  meeting  at  Hamburg.  The  subjects 
to  be  discussed  are,  the  protection  of  single  women  intending 
to  emigrate ;  the  aims  of  the  societies  for  house-management ; 
the  question  of  the  training  of  lady-teachers ;  and  the  training 
of  lady- assistants  in  chemists’  shops.  Meanwhile,  the  tenth 
general  meeting  of  the  “  Patriotic  Women’s  League  ”  has 
taken  place  at  Berlin,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
From  forty-four  branch  unions]  which  the  League  had  in 
1867,  its  affiliated  societies  have  risen  to  the  number  of  388, 
with  32,219  members,  belonging  to  all  classes  of  society.  The 
establishment  of  orphan  asylums,  of  houses  of  rescue  from 
poverty  and  vice,  of  infant  schools,  the  formation  of  a  staff  of 
sick  nurses,  and  so  forth,  have  been  the  beneficent  objects  of 
this  Patriotic  Women’s  League.  The  capital  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  the  Association  is  700,000  marks,  or  35,000/.  Last 
year  it  had  been  a  little  less  than  12,000/.  This  useful  move¬ 
ment  is  spreading  very  rapidly  all  over  Germany. 


Richard  Wagner  is  occupied  with  the  composition  of  his 
'  Parcival,’  the  poetical  text  of  which  he  had  finished  some 
time  ago.  He  is  also  at  work  on  an  Indian  subject,  the  title 
of  which  will  probably  be  ^  Buddha,’  and  with  the  dramatic 
sketch  of  which  he  is  still  busy.  The  “  Triumphal  March  ”  he 
has  composed  for  the  American  Centennial,  at  the  request  of 
the  Philadelphia  committee,  is  said  to  have  brought  him  a 
honorarium  of  5,000  dollars,  while  for  his  whole  ^  Lohen  grin  ’ 
he  received,  twenty  years  ago,  300  thalers. 


Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  have  issued  a  small  volume  of 
translations  from  the  *  Rose  Garden  ’  and  ^  Pleasure  7,Garden  ’ 
of  the  Persian  poet  S4di  similar  in  form  to  the  volume  of  trans- 
la  tions  from  the  *  Divan’  of  Hdfiz  which  they  published  last 
year. 

A  very  interesting  work, '  Familiar  Letters  of  John  Adams 
and  his  wife  Abigail  Adams,  during  the  Revolution,  with  a 
Memoir  of  Mrs.  Adams,’  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  has  been 
published  in  New  York  by  Messrs  Hurd  and  Houghton.  John 
and  Abigail  Adams  were  the  parents  of  the  famous  John  Quincy 
Adams.  The  book  gives  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the 
events  of  the  American  War  of  Independence. 


A  Member  of  Parliament,  well  known  for  his  ready  and  un¬ 
failing  humour,  had  lately  to  undergo  a  serious  operation  for  an 
abscess  in  the  leg.  It  was  at  one  time  feared,  but  we  are  glad 
to  say  without  cause,  that  amputation  of  the  limb  would  be 
necessary.  Just  as  the  operation  was  about  to  begin  the 
honourable  member  quietly ’remarked  to  the  surgeons:  “Re¬ 
member  that  if  you  cut  off  my  leg  I  can’t  stand  for  the  City 
any  more.  But,”  he  added  after  a  pause,  as  if  for  considera¬ 
tion,  “  after  all  I  shall  still  be  able  to  stump  the  county.” 


Mr.  Hollingshead  has  been  in  negotiation  with  the  director 
of  the  Comddie  Fran9aise,  in  Paris,  for  an  annual  series  of 
performances  at  the  Gaiety  by  the  whole  of  that  celebrated 
company,  but,  owing  to  the  success  of  M.  Perrin’s  present 
programme,  the  project  has  been  abandoned  for  the  present, 
with  a  prospect  of  its  being  carried  out  in  1877.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Hollingshead  has  secured  for  this  summer 
(1876)  the  whole  of  the  Palais  Royal  company,  who  will 
play  their  most  celebrated  pieces  with  the  Parisian  ensemble. 


The  interest  in  Russian  subjects  for  the  drama  will  not  die 
with  Zes  Danischef,  which  has  already  nearly  run  100  nights. 
A  play  has  been  accepted  by  the  Od4on,  entitled  Hetman,  by 
M.  D4ranl4de,  author  of  the  patriotic  verses,  “  Chants  du 
Soldat.”  The  scenes  of  this  new  piece  are  said  to  be  laid  in 
the  Cossack  country. 
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OONTINTS  OF  No.  t,6M.  MARCH  25,  1875. 

NotM  and  Oommentfl. 

The  Prince  of  Wales.  Onr  Imperial  Policj.  The  Talisman  Case. 

The  Report  of  the  Norwich  Oommiswioneni. 

The  Spelling  Bee  and  lie  Lessons.  Manrizio  Qnadrio. 

A  Letter  from  Constantinople. 

The  Indian  Mutiny.  London  Qoremment.  Diseases  of  Modem  Life. 
The  Protests  of  the  Lords.  Text- Book  of  Telegraphy. 

New  Books  and  New  Bdltions.. 
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Drama— French  Players :  M.  Monnet-Snlly. 
Variorum  Notes. 
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COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREKN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Fees  for  Residents,  Thirty  to 
Fifty  Guineas. 


A  N  OPPORTUNITY.— NORTH  LONG  TUNNEL  GOLD 

MINING  COMPANY  LIMITED,  In  28,000  SHARES,  of  £1  Each.  Area 
Thirty  Acres.  A  few  Shares  for  Disposal.  The  market  value  of  the  Long 
Tunnel,  an  adjacent  Mine  on  the  same  lode,  between  £800,000  and  £400,000 ;  and 
the  Dividends  paid  in  1875,  £60,000.  Calls  not  to  exceed  3«.  per  Share  per 
annum.  For  Plans,  Ac.,  Australian  Agency,  4  Royal  Exchange  Avenue,  London. 
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NOTICE. 

HILIAN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.— 

(Telegram  rid  Direct  Cable.) 

THE  WANZER  SEWING  MACHINES 
Have  obtained 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

Full  particnlars  post  free. 

Chwf  Office  :  — 4  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  W. 

A  RAILWAY  AfXHDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undert^en,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  noi  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  Uie  case  of  most  travellers. 


T3AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


ASSURANCE 


OFFICB8-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 

TRUSTEES. 

James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

Andrew  Johnston,  B-^q.  |  James  White,  Esfj.,  F.R.A.S. 

niRECTORS. ' 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  King8ale(CAa<r-|  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  I  SherilT. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

O.  W.  O.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  I  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  IOj.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.S.. 
Managing  Director. 
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1  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  FOR 

FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

Office:  — No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Aoenta  : 

Messrs.  GRINDLAY  Si  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Oarrmor, — ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  Eaq. 
fhtb-Oovemor. — EDWARD  BUDD,  E^q. 
Depuiv-Oovsmor.—UARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 

Directors. 


Hugh  Gough  Arbnthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Bum  Blyth,  Esq. 
William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Bum. 
Gemge  William  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Robert  B.  Dobree,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louts  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Howard  (Hlliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goschen.  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  O.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
(Jharles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Blsq. 

David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 

Col.  Leopold  Seymour. 
I.<ewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  ]^. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE  Is  Hereby  Given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewal 
receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Lady  Day  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assuranoes  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assuranoes  ca^  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates  of 
Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in  profits. 

Copies  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870,”  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


J^OEWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

The  Rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  m  other  offices,  whilst  periodical 
returns  have  been  made  to  persons  insured  by  Participating  Policies  amounting 
to  £478,541. 

TTiis  office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settlement 
of  claims,  £.8,065,425  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  kisses  by  Fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this  Esta¬ 
blishment.  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  bnsiness  exceeds  £125,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Policies. 

Offices :  60  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 

25th  March,  1876. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

-i-  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  Si  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,00(1.  Paid  np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  FIRE  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  Moderate 
Rates  of  Premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  Claims.  Policies  falling 
doe  at  Lady  Day  should  be  renewed  before  9th  April  or  the  same  will  become 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

^HE  EASTERN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  (Limited). 

laSUE  OF  6  PER  CENT.  ITRST  PREFERENCE  SHARE  CAPITAL. 

Directors. 

JOHN  PENDER.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairmon. 

LORD  WILLIAM  MONTAGUE  HAY,  Vice-Chairman. 


Baron  Emile  D’Erlangcr. 
Colonel  Glover,  R.E. 

Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Massey,  M.P. 


George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 

Ixird  Alfred  Paget. 

Sir  Charles  Wingfield,  K.C.S.I. 


IJ.rtra ordinary  Directors. 

M.  DROUYN  DE  L’HUYS.  |  CYRUS  W.  FIELD,  Esq. 
Managing  Director. — Sir  JAMES  ANDERSON. 

Bankers. —'^eBSTB.  GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE  Si  CO.,  67  Lombard  Street. 

- -  Solicitors. 

Messrs.  BAXTERS  St  CO.  |  Messrs.  BIRCHAM  Si  CO. 

Secretat'y.—yLr.  GEORGE  DRAPER. 

Offices.— OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 


The  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  are  prepared  to 
receive  subscriptions,  at  par,  for  the  unallotted  portion  of  £700,000  Six  per  cent. 
First  Preference  Share  Capital,  in  70,000  shares  of  £10  each,  authorised  by 
special  resolutions  of  1 6th  and  30th  Dc(«mber,  1875,  and  of  which  a  large  part 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  Ordinary  Shareholders  pro  ratft  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  issue. 

The  Ordinary  Share  Capital  of  the  Company  is  £3,697,000,  and  the  present 
issue  of  Preference  Shares  will  rank  for  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  in  priority  to  the  whole  of  this  amount,  and  to  any  future  issues. 

The  outstanding  Debenture  capital  amounts  to  £232,000. 

The  Preference  Dividend  (after  completion  of  the  Payments  on  the  Shares) 
will  be  payable  quarterly  by  warrants  forwarded  to  the  registered  addresses  of 
the  Shareholders.  The  diridend  is  not  contingent  upon  the  (Uvisible  profits  of 
each  year  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  any  possible  deficiency  wrUl  be 
paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  subsequent  years. 

The  amount  of  the  new  capital  now  being  issued  is  required  for  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  the  Company's  Red  and  Indian  Ocean  Cables  (Suez  to  Bombay), 
for  which  a  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company,  Limited.  The  new  line  between  Suez  and  Aden 
is  to  belaid  by  1st  November  next,  and  the  Aden-Bombay  section  by  Ist  March, 
1877. 

The  Company’s  lines  comprise  the  Cables  and  property  formerly  of  the  Anglo- 
Mediterranean,  Falmonth,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  Marseilles,  Algiers  and  Midta, 
and  British- Indian  Snbmarine  Telegraph  Companies  (all  now  amalgamated  into 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company),  and  consist  of  duplicate  lines  from  England 
to  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Alexandria,  land  lines  through  Egypt  and  a 
line  of  Cable  (now  to  be  duplicated)  from  Suez  to  Aden  and  Bombay,  with  an 
alternative  route  by  exclusive  wires  from  London  through  France  to  Marseilles, 
Algiers  and  &(alta,  and  a  series  of  Cabks  from  Italy,  through  the  Levant  to 
Turkey  and  Egypt. 

The  Company  has  special  arrangements  for  through  working  and  mutual 
exchange  of  traffic  with  the  Brazilian  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  and  with 
the  Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company,  whose  CatdM 
extend  from  India  to  Ch'na,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  Company  for  the  financial  year  ending  30th  September, 
1874,  after  paying  all  charges  and  interest  on  the  Debenture  Debt,  was 
£229,685,  and  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1875,  £242,761. 

As  the  total  amount  of  interest  on  the  £700,000  Preference  Shares  is  £43,000 
a  year,  there  will  be  a  margin  of  £200.000  beyond  this  sum,  assuming  that  the 
net  revenue  for  the  emrrent  year  does  not  exceed  that  of  1875. 

The  Dividends  paid  on  the  nnlinary  share  capital  since  the  formation  of  the 
Company  in  1872  have  never  been  less  than  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  Mill  be  seen  that  the  revenue  of  the  Company  does  not  depend  upon  a  single 
line,  or  npon  the  traffic  of  one  particular  locality,  and,  having  regard  to 
st^y  growth  of  telegraphic  business,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
(Company’s  income  will  be  largely  Increa^  in  future  years,  as  it  will  be  more 
effectually  secured  by  the  laying  of  the  Cables  now  under  contract. 

The  Directors  propose  to  pay  quarterly  dividends  on  account  to  the  Ordinary 
Shareholders  as  heretofore. 

The  holders  of  Preference  shares  will  be  entitled  to  attend  all  general  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Company,  but  nut  to  vote  thereat. 

The  payments  on  the  Shares  now  offered  for  subscription  will  be  as  follows 

On  application  .  £1  per  Share. 

On  allotment  .  £1  „ 

On  June  Ist  .  £2  ,. 

Further  payments  will  not  be  required  at  shorter  intervals  than  two  months^ 
and  notice  will  be  given  when  the  remaining  calls  are  to  be  paid. 

Subscribers  will  have  the  option  of  paying  up  in  full  on  allotment,  or  on  the  Ist 
of  June,  and  the  full  dividend  mIU  run  npon  the  amounts  ftom  time  to  time  paid 
up. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  chargeable  upon  any  in¬ 
stalments  in  arrear,  and  the  allotment  will  le  liable  to  cancellation  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  thereon  to  forfeiture  in  the  event  of  any  instalment  not  being  dnlj 
(laid. 

Where  no  allotment  is  mode,  the  deposit  will  be  retnmed  in  fall,  and  if  • 
smaller  number  of  Shares  is  allotted  than  a-as  applied  for,  the  surplus  of  the  de¬ 
posit  will  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  amount  dne  on  allotment. 

Applications  for  Shares  must  bs  made  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  Prospeotus, 
and  lodged  with  the  deposit  of  £1  per  Share,  with  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  Si 
cio.,67  Lombard  Street. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  from  (the 
Secretary. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and 
the  special  resolutions  antborising  the  issue,  can  be  inspected  at  the  offlM  of  the 
(Company,  or  of  Messrs.  Bircham  Si  Co.,  60  Threadneedle  Street. 

London  :  8rd  Mardi,  1876. 
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pHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

_ _ _  Crow,  London.  BoUbltahod  1782. 

Pronipe  nnd  Uberal  Lon  MttlementR. 

Inmirancn  effected  In  all  parts  of  the  World. 

J  OEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
_ _ _ \  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

T^ORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

^  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

PONIES  falling  dne  at  LADY  DAY  should  bo  RENEWED  within  fifteen 
days  TOm  the  25th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  rarions  Agencies  and 
Branches,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

„  ^  .  West-End  Office  :  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

March,  1876. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  0F7I0B  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

84  FLEET  STREET,  S.O. 

From  tkt  **  PALL  MALL  OAJETTE,**  Aprtt  nth,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUHE  U  befomd  eompmro  th*  moot  tn/fmmttal  Ntwtpmpfr  im 
America;  it  is  fbr  the  United  States  tehat  our  oem  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  oircnlatas  la 
erery  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Oltieo  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  In  the  moat  Important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houees, 
4o.  It  is  placed  on  board  erery  Steamship  learinf  New  York  for  Rngi^nd. 

Its  readers  oomprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  Tlsit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
adrertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  oaa 
be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  adrertlsing  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  bosineas  is  obtained  by  adrertlsing  In  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  ralne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  ralne  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adrertlsing  oolumns.  They  hare  found  that  a 
permanent  American  oonnection  oan  be  extahllshed  by  making  tbemselres  known 
to  Americans  in  adranoe  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Adrertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  hare  beoome 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
trarellers,  and  by  American  bouses  doing  business  with  England. 

From  the  ••SATURDA  Y  REVIEW**  Fotember  %th,  1872. 

**  For  mang  gears  the  HEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hsu  been  the  most  widetg 
eireulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.'* 


NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  as 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

OFncKS— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

_  .  WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Narl- 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  rlh  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 


^HE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEI1>TS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Buildino  SociJtTY,  29  and  39  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Freeiiou)  Land  Socikty,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Btrkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  under  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  C’heqne-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  .Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Satunlays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  I*amphlet,  with  full  particulars,  nvtg  be  had  on  application, 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T, 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribukb  OfBoe,  84  Fleet  Street,  1.0. 


Now  ready,  price  5d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A  Tatlor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  againat  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  thle  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  eajrs : — “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirsly  destroy^  the  case  for  the  measure. 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TATiiOR  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  IS,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

**  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  oocasiun  we  ocrtaiiily  ore  entirely  with  him.” 

Armg  and  Naeg  Oaeette. 

”  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  wvioe  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leieeetcr  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Servics  Oasetfe. 


O-ESOXjOGhlST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

(^rVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V  *  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lycll,  Jukos,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  , . . ,  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  210  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to 6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Tennant  will  give  Six  Elementary  Lectures  on  Geology  during  Easter  Week, 
at  149  Strand,  at  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  Fee,  10«.  6<f.  for  the  Course. 


London :  B,  DALLOW,  136  Strand, 


19.>,  190.  107,  108,  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  In  London 
exclusively  for  BKD.STKAUS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITCRK. 


&  SON. 

lEDSTEADS. 


EDDING 


EDROOM  FURNITURE. 


L  &  SON'S  CATALOGUE  (104th  Edition), 


LJEAL  &  SON'S  CATALOGUE  (104th  Edition),  con- 

XI  talning  460  lUnstratloni,  with  prices,  sent  first 

by  post  on  application  to 

196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

sudden”  mou^inoT” 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
rsady  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  porch asr rs,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  rtouire  the  tmmediato  eie- 


J  O  H  N  TAN  N'S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


ontioo  of  monming  orders.  They  take  with  them  dreoMS,  bonnets,  and  mUlliwj 
besides  material  at  Ij.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  markra  in  plw 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  Itondon  General  Moumini 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  eetiiiiatea  also  given  tor  honsehoh 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  largs  or  small  families. 

-A.  Y  »  S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOU8B, 

248,  246, 247, 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


AUTOTYPE. 

ERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA 
'noNs. 


•The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Antot3rpe  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Paeloeograpbical,  Numismatloa],  Rqyal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  &c..  Sic. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtbr. 


Posseming  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— B.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favoorably 
distingnished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  Is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wlgmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (1^  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

c^brated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  obeerve  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  L  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elisabeth  Latenby." 


BROWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domsstio  Requisits  of  constant  Utility. 

Nora. — The  pretention  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “  the  beat " 
is  entirely  groundletf,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancdt 

,rt  of  this  pretension  does  not  conrey 


which  is  being  used  in  su] 


■Vide  Ijoncet,  November  18,  1875. 

rriURTLE!  TUOTLEI  TURTLeT— Thick,  Clear^  and 

X  Invalid. 


COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

BstablisLed  1861,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretarj'. 


X  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  daily.— MAIKLLI  k  CO.,  Cooks  a^  Co^as- 
tioners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W, ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
MAIELLI  L  CO.’S  Invall  I  Turtle  Soup  is  rocorameniksl  by  the  Faculty. 
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OENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

TiENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  g8.,  40  gfg. 

'T'O  CIDCK  PURCHASERS _ JOHN  BENNETT,  haring 

-I-  Jn«t  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  Is  enabled  to 
offer  to  piirohaaen  the  most  extensire  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dlniag>rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  qoalitj  and  newest 
designs. 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 

VirilAT  IS  YOCJR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

▼  ▼  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  Sd.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7«.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Seirants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
CuUeton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes."  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  lOi. ;  "  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,"  4,000  Bnfipavings,  8s.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  Cranbotume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Libiary  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rinn,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7s.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  enmved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  doxen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Beal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Mark’s  Lane). 

/lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Oest  and  Motto,  Monogrram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2s. ;  £:<  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6  16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

DO  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  9d. ;  Srt  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  jpost  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

▼  2s.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fiftv  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  6d. 
Memorial  Cards  printel,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

Ball  progra.mmes,  bv  culleton.  —  aii  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  I’UOtJll.VMM  SS  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Bmbkfast,  and  Wetlding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  atnl  Iteaiitlfully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Kilk  Imnners  palntc«l.  illnniinated  vellums  for 
preaentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane).  London,  W.Ci. 

^OLID  GOLD  SEALS,  en^aved  with  crest,  £1  1a,  £2  2a, 

£3  3i.,  £4  4*.,  £6  Rs.,  £6  6s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Oanbonme  Street. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROTAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inventiou 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  In  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  b^y, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  M(X)-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closenem  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Trass  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  olroumferenoe 
of  the  body  two  Inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  ^e  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHI’TE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16«.,  21«.,  ‘26<.  6d.,  and  8U.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81s.  6d.,  43s.,  and  62s.  6d.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  62s.  Sd. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-offloe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

T?LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LBOB,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  328  Piccadilly,  London. 

TV/TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

-I'YL  Sp^ily  Restores  Orey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

TV/TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  'The  Best  and  CTheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

]\/riLLARD’S  irn^ISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

AILL  td.  Pikckets.  Is.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pore  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  C^iemUts,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 

TH  RO  AT  1r  R  rTATiON. 

^piIE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 
-1.  mation,  cansing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  inducing 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  glycerine  iu  the  form 
of  Jniubes.  Glycerine,  In  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sacking,  becomes  actively 
healing.  6d.  and  Is.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  16  stamps),  and  tins.  Is.  6d.,  labelled 
**  Jambm  Bpph  a  Co.,  Homaeopathio  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and  170 
Piccadilly,  London.” 

LIeBIO  CO.MPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEATri 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
CAirnoN.— Geunine  only  with  facsimile  of  Boron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


PASTE. 
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rpiIE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

X  LONDON _ His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  conferred 

on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watcb  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

FamUy,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  26  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

1VTOVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

L  N  CJlocks.far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1.000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prize,  Regimental), 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £600  ,  ,  ^ 

Jewellery,  now  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

I  £300 

BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post. 
J.  W.  Benson’s  New  Work,  “Time  and  Time  Tellers,”  (Hardwicke,  Picca¬ 
dilly).  yiain,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt,  3s.— Benson,  Ludgate  Hill  and  Old  Bond  Street. 

RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

I  0 D I M 0 X a E R S  TO  HER  MtJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nicket.,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12TableFork8 .  Ill 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0 


12  Tea 
2  Salt 


Cruet  Frames,  18«.  6d.  to  70#. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200«. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  16#.  the  ^t  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25#.  to  50#. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

f\LB  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

*  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

(J  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  haudles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £13  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knivee. 

^LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  tlie  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7#.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  15#.  Pen  Baths,  18#.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18s. 

^LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18#.  the  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28#.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49#. 

SLACK’S  **  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  Quality. 


kJ  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  8s.  6d.  to  6#. 

Bronsed  Fenders,  10#.  to  30#. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65#.  to  120#. 

Be<1-room  Fire-irons,  8#.  to  6«.  Od. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10#.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  4#.  6d.  to  80s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18#.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45#.  to  96s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  M.  to  80s. 

Papier  M&oh^  ditto,  80«.  to  95#. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  lis.  6d. 

4JLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

O  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  '  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro- plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  wiUiout  one. 

RICHARD  &“J0HN  SLACK, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


Electro- Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  #.  d. 

£  #.  d. 

£  #.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1  11  0 

1  18  0 

3  4  0 

2  10  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  15  0 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

2  4  0 

2  10  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  15  0 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

1  2  0 

1  10  0 

0  2  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  0 

0  4  0 

0  1  0 

0  16 

0  3  0 

0  3  0 

0  9  0 

0  12  0 

0  11  0 

0  12  0 

0  0  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0  10  6 

0  9  6 

0  13  0 

0  15  0 

0  16  6 

0  11  0 

0  13  0 

0  15  6 

0  16  6 

0  2  6 

0  3  6 

0  5  0 

0  5  0 

0  6  6 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  9  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  9 

0  4  0 

0  6  0 

0  3  6 

0  8  0 

0  8  6 

0  4  0 

8  4  0 

11  3  8|i3  11  el 

18  19  6 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Table  Kaivei,  Ivory,  p«r  dosen,  from  19j.  to  55d. 
Electro  Forks— **»*>l«.  from  a4L;  Spoons,  from  21s. 
Papier  Xaobe  Tea  Traye,  in  s«u,  2is.,  66s.,  96s. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Seti,  from  ^3  78. 

Dish  Coven— Tin.  23s.:  Meul,  668.;  Electro,  £11  lls. 
Electro  Crnete  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— P  ttent  Rock  Oil.  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass- Dinner  Services,  Ac. 


Fenders— Bright,  46s.  to  £16,  Bronxe,  Ss.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  BIsok,  Register,  Hot- sir,  Ac. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fiz^,  end  Trsvelling. 
Bedsteads— Brsss  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices — Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bends,  Ac. 
Gaselien— 2-light,  17e. ;  3  do..  62s. ;  6  do ,  £6  6s. 
Kitcheners— From  S  ft.,  £S  6e.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Slitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ae. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Rollirs,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
,  (CataUhfuta  free.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  William  Street, 


DELICIOUS.  INViaORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINIISTO-  to  all.  Eeing  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Oocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe, 

“  MARAVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuablft  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to'  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  <k  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

EnricheA  the  BUmmI  ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion  ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  l)odily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4a.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHBB, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Bi(±nes8,  and  Headache,  having  pecnliar  and  ezcludve  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

O  AUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnblio  with  the  mere 
transimltion  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^lnugh’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-COIiOu^D 


/^RACROIT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1<.  and  Ha.  6<i.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


T  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com- 

a  J  pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Uestorer  is  one  of  the  best  offer^  for  sale  ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisf^torily;  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour ;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  bead  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Bold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  tottles  at  Is.  dd.  each. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

“AGITA  AMABELIiA” 

lUstore.  th«  Haouui  HiUr  to  It.  prirtine  hoe,  no  matter  .t  wh.t  .ge ;  8f.  pw  bottle. 

-  “TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifnlly  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  (Jhemists  and  Perfumers. 


■pvENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

i-/  upon  trial  to  be  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
sjrstem.  They  are  purely  v^^etable,  and  canse  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectnal.  Ask  year  (Themist  for  a  Ia  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Dknzil  Thomsok,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  187  (jneen’s-creBoent, 
Haverstock-hill,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yonrself. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— The  Right  Road  to  Happiness. 

In  selecting  the  most  appropriate  medicine  for  a  particular  ailment,  there 
may  be  some  difficulty,  unless  one  can  be  found  at  once  to  purify,  regulate,  and 
strengthen.  Holloway’s  Pills  possess  and  exert  these  properties  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree.  Tliey  enable  the  stomach  to  digest  any  ordinary  food,  they 
increaae  the  secretory  powers  of  the  liver,  cleanse  the  blood,  expel  all  morbid 
matters,  and  throw  into  the  circulation  the  purest  elements  for  sustaining  and 
repairing  the  frame,  and  preserving  it  from  unnecessary  “  wear  and  tear.” 
1  hese  inestimable  Pills  are  especially  useful  in  broken  bodily  health,  when  the 
system  is  out  of  order  without  any  assignable  canse.  With  this  knowledge, 
none  sliould  trifle  with  life  or  health. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit 
A  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfect 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  flnest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Bei 
Label,  and  C!ork  branded 

”  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Dep6t— 

20  GREAT  TITCU  FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  ST  BEET,  W. 
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Mow  raadj.  No.  II.,  price  Se.  M. 

E  LANOHAM  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL. 

BJHwi  bj  the  Mew.  C.  VOYSKT,  BJL, 


CowTwam. 

MORAL  THRISM. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  MY  ALRX7M. 

MI8TAKB8  OF  POPULAR  CHARITT. 

HRALTH  AND  HOLIDAY  HAUNT8-MMNT0NE. 

THR  JRWR  OP  RNGLAND. 

THR  TURKS  AT  THR  BAR  OF  HISTORY. 

OORTHB^  HBROINRS.  _ 

PHILOSOPHY  WITHOUT  ASSUMPTIONS.  A  REVIEW. 
FAITH. 

RRVIEW8  OF  NEW  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


FOR  APRIL. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d. 


Mr.  JOHN  DANGERFIELD  contnbates  to  the  NEW 

QUARTERLY  for  April  a  complete  NOVELETTE;  and  Mr.  PHILIP 
BOURKB  MARSTON  a  complete  STORY. 


London :  SAMUEL  DEACON  R  00.,  IM  LeadenhaU  Street,  E.C. 

Can  be  had  aleo  of  Mitchkll  h  SoTfii,  Parliament  Street,  8.W. ;  at  the 
Booketalla  of  Meeen.  W.  H.  Siuth  4  Sua  ;  and  of  all  Bookaellen. 


Mr.  ROBERT  BUCHANAN  contribates  an  Article  npoQ 

LUCRETIUS  and  MODERN  MATERIALISM ;  and  the  Hon.  W.  H, 
DRUMMOND  a  Paper,  entitled  “  INCIDENTS  of  AFRICAN  TRAVEL,** 


NAPIER’S  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

Reduced  in  price  to  43r. 

T^HE  Re-imae  of  this  Standard  Work,  preparing  for  imme- 

-l>  diate  pnblication,  will  be  Unabridfed.  oontainin^  all  the  Aatbor’s  latest 
Notes  and  Corrections,  as  abK>  the  Ptfty-flTe  Maps  and  Plans  as  in  former 
IdlUons.  The  price  of  the  S  Tola.,  post  Sto.,  boond  in  cloth,  will  be  only  Two 
Gnineas. 


Dr.  FRANZ  HUEFFER  is  the  Author  of  s  Paper  upon  tho 

TROUBADOURS. 


Mr,  OSWALD  CRAWFuKD  writes  upon  ANCIENT  and 

MEDI.SVAL  MUSIC ;  and  Mr.  TURNER  upon  ARTEMUS  WARD  and 
the  HUMOURISTS  OP  AMERICA. 


MIND: 


The  EDITOR  contributes  the  usual  Quarterly  Paper,  entitled 

“  CURRENT  LITERATURE  and  CURRENT  CBITICISM.” 


A  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
No.  >,  APRIL  1,  lS7t,  prioe  fs.— Annual  Sobacription  IS*.,  post  free. 
Coimnrrs 

1.  WHAT  IS  SENSATION  ?  By  G.  H.  LrwKS. 

S.  CENTRAL  INNERVATION  AND  CONSCIOUSNESS.  By  Prof. 
Wuwirr.  of  Leipsie. 

S.  Mr.  FIDOWICE’S  METHODS  OF  ETHICS,  By  A.  Baw. 

4.  Mr.  8IDGWICK  ON  INTUITIONALISM.  By  H.  Caldsbwood. 

5.  Mr.  JiyON8*8  FORMAL  LOGIC.  By  G.  Croom  RoBaRTS oh  (Editor). 
S.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE.  II.  By  Shadworth  H.  Hodosoh. 

7.  PHILOSOPHY  AT  CAMBRIDGE.  By  H.  SlDOWlCK. 

S.  JAMES  HINTON.  By  J.  F.  Pathr. 

Alao  CRinOAL  NOTICES,  REPORTS,  NOTES,  CORRESPONDENCE,  Re. 
*•*  A  Pmspectoa  post-free  on  application. 

WILLIAMS  a  NORGATB,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Corent  Garden,  London; 
and  30  South  Prederlck  Stiret,  Bdinbnr^. 


HRCMHTLT  IWOBD,  JUTD  OH  SALR  BT 


W.  C.  BENNETTS  POEMS,  NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  Library  Edition,  crown  8ro.,  lUnatrated,  cloth,  Ai. 


Baby  may— home  POE.MS  and  BA.LLADS.4 People’s 

Edition,  in  Two  Parta,  Paper  Coven,  Ir.  each. 


**  One  of  the  moat  popular  of  onr  Poeta.  Let  oa  aay  that  every  mother  ought 
to  learn  '  Baby  May '  and  *  Baby’a  Hhoea '  off  by  heart.** —  Westminster  Review. 

*‘  The  love  of  children  few  Poeta  of  onr  day  have  expreaaed  with  so  much  naive 
fidelity  aa  Dr.  Bennett.” — Examiner. 

**  Thoae  teaden  who  do  not  as  yet  know  *  Baby  May  *  ahonld  make  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  forthwith ;  thoae  who  have  that  pleasure  already  will  find  her  in 
good  company,** — Onardinn. 

**  Many  a  tender  thought  and  (farming  fancy  find  graceful  utterance  in  his 
pagre.** — Athenceum. 

“  *  Baby’s  Shoes  *  ia  worthy  to  rank  with  '  Baby  May,’  which,  from  ita  com¬ 
pleteness  and  finished  charm  as  a  picture  of  Infancy,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
among  the  whole  of  Dr.  Bennett's  productions.**— Dai/y  Telegraph. 

**  Some  of  bis  poems  on  children  are  among  the  most  charming  in  the  language, 
and  are  familiar  in  a  thousand  homes.**—  Weeklg  IHspaUh. 

**  Of  all  writers,  the  one  who  has  best  understood,  best  painted,  best  felt  infant 
imture,  is  Mr.  Bennett.  We  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  only  a  charming  and 
richly-^ted  Poet  who  is  describing  childish  beanty,  bat  a  young  father  writing 
from  hla  heart.**— MIm  MUfortte  RecoUeetiosu  of  a  LiUrarg  Life, 


Songs  for  sailors.  Cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  Ss.  Qd. : 

Paper,  U 


Spirited,  melodious,  and  vigorously  graphic.**— Mommy  Poet.  “Very 
rlted.**— Hews.  **  Really  admirable.*'- /\>/i  Mall  Oeuette.  “  Bight  well 


spirited.**— Hews.  “  Really  admtaable.’'— /\>/i  Mall  OeuHte.  “  Bight  well 
done.'*— fUnstraled  London  Hews.  **  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.” — Morning 
Advertieer,  “  Songs  such  es  sailors  most  enjoy.” — Echo. 

”  Dr.  Bennett  has  devoted  his  lyrical  powers  to  a  noble  object  In  this  com¬ 
prehensive  yet  inexpensive  work.  This  gem  deeerves  to  be  patronised  not  only 
by  onr  entire  Royal  Navy,  hut  by  all  our  Sailori*  Homes  and  all  onr  Mercantile 
Marine  AsMKdations.  It  is  a  capital  shilling’s  worth.” — Litenaool  Mail. 


r>y  onr  entire  Hoyal  Navy,  hut  by  all  our  HaUors  Homes  and  all  onr  Mercantile 
Marine  AsMKdations.  It  is  a  capital  shilling’s  worth.” — Liverpool  Mail. 

**  Or.  Bennett  is  the  most  1‘opular  Song.writer  in  England  at  the  present 
time.** — Sunderland  Times. 

**  'There  is  no  one,  nowadays,  to  compete  with  Dr.  Bennett  as  a  Popular  Song¬ 
writer.** — Leeds  Mereurg. 

“  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Dibdin.*' 

_  Graphic. 

HENRY  8.  KINO  a  CO.,  Comhill,  and  13  Paternoster  Bow, 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK,  L  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


MR.  AUSTIN’S  NEW  POEM. 


On  Monday,  April  3,  will  be  published,  in  crown  8vo., 
price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 


THE  HUMAN  TEAGEDY 


JL 


RITISH  MUSEUM  PUBLICATIONS 


Bj  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 


Messrs.  Lohomahh  a  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row ;  Mr.  Pickrriho,  196  Piccadilly ; 
Mr.  Qoaritch,  13  Piccadilly ;  and  Messrs.  Ashrr  a  Ck>.,  13  Bedford  Row, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Also  by  Messrs.  Ashrr  a  Co.,  Berlin. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  a  SONS,  Edinbiirgdi  and  T^dpn. 


Oatalngne  of  Additions  to  tbe  Monuecripts  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  In  the 
ywrs  1864-1860.  Additional  MSt'.  19,  730-34,  036.  1876, 8vo.  16«.  , 


Catalogne  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Spanish  Language  in  the  Britirii  Museum 
^  Don  Psscual  de  flayangos.  VoL  I.  1676.  8vo.  16«.  (Inclnding  Class  1 
'iMology ;  II.  Belles-Lettres  and  Science ;  III.  History). 

The  Cuneiform  Inseriptions  of  Western  Asia,  Vol.  IV.  A  selection  from  the 
MIseellaneoos  Inseriptions  of  Assyria.  Prepared  by  Major-Ueneral  Sir  H.  C. 
RawUnson,  K.C.B.,  FJI.H.,  assisted  by  George  Smith,  Asristant  Department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Mnsenm.  1m76,  fol.  1/.  (Containing  70  litho¬ 
graphed  plates  of  Inscriptions,  including  the  (Jhaldean  Account  of  tte  Deluge. 

Catalogne  of  Oriental  Coins  in  tbe  British  Museum,  VoL  1.  The  Ckdns  of  the 
Eastern  Khaleefehs,  Amawee  and  ’Abhdsee.  By  8.  L.  Poole.  Edited  by  R.  S. 
Poole,  Keeper  of  the  Colne  and  Medals,  British  Mnseum.  1876,  8vo.  13s.  (With 
eight  plates  of  tjrpical  specimens,  executed  by  tbe  autotype  mechanical  prooees 
fr^  eaets  In  piaster  ;  five  Ihdicee,  Ac.) 

Catalogue  of  the  Birds  la  the  British  Mnsenm,  VoL  II.  Catalogne  of  tbe 
Striges,  or  Noctnmal  Birds  of  Prey.  By  B.  B.  Sharpe,  Assistant,  Department 
of  ^K>logy,  British  Museum.  1876,  8vo.,  16«.  (With  Index,  Woodcuts,  and 
fourteen  colonred  plates.) 

Catalogne  of  Marine  Polysoa  in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Mnseum, 
Part  111.  CyolostomaU.  By  George  Busk,  F.R.S.  1876, 8vo.,  Se,  (With  34 
lithographed  plates,  by  the  Anthor.) 

Barmn  Mohkvm:  J.  WINTER  JONES. 

Mareh  18, 1876.  Principal  Librarian. 


P>LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL  1876.— 

-Lr  No.  DCCKKVI.  Price  2s.  td. 

COSTKSTH. 

THE  DILEMMA.— Part  XII. 

MOUNTAINEERING  IN  THE  HIMALAYA. 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY-FIVB. 

MB.  ASHLEY’S  LIFE  OP  LORD  PALMERSTON. 
BROWN’S  PECCADILLO. 

NOBMANXMACR.EOD. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  a  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  198, 

For  APRIL.  Price  Is. 


CONTBTTS  OV  THR  NUHBKR. 

1.  TCT  CHURCJH  OP  ENGLAND.  By  Matthrw  Arnold. 

3.  MADCAP  VIOLET.  By  Willlam  Black,  Author  of  “  Three  Feathers,** 

ac.  Chapters  XIII. — XVI. 

8.  LOCAL  TAXATION  AND  LOCAL  ADMlNISTRA'nON.  By  R.  H. 

IHOLIS  PALORAVK.  _ 

4.  MBa  THRALE  (PIOZZI) ;  THE  FRIEND  OF  DR.  JOHNSON.  Part  L 

By  Mrs.  Masson. 

6.  OUR  COMMON  LAND.  By  Octavia  Hill. 

6.  A  LITERARY  FRIENDSHIP  OP  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  Dr.  F.  Hurwre. 

7.  THE  LITERARY  MALTREATMENT  OF  MUSIC.  By  H.  S.  Edwabds. 

8.  LONDON  VIOLETS  :  A  POEM.  By  Jambs  M.  Fleming. 

9.  SILVER.  By  ARTHim  Elus. 


rjiIIE 


GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

Price  One  Shilling. 
Contents. 


APRIL.— 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD.  A  Bomaaoe.  By  Robert  Buchanan— 
continued. 

MONARCHICAL  SPAIN.  By  W.  Hrpworth  Dixon. 

THE  TOKEN  OP  THE  SILVER  f  LILY.  A  Poem.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Comln*  thro*  the  Rye/*  Part  III. — Harold — continue  _  _ 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WRITERS  KNOWN  TO  AN  OLD  COUPLE  WHEN 
YOUNG.  By  Charles  and  Mart  Cowdrn  Clarke.  Part  IX. 

THE  PRESS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  (X)MM0Na  By  the  Member  fob  thb 
Chiltkrh  Hundreds. 

LEAVES  FROM  THB  JOURNAL  OP  A  CHAPLAIN  OP  EASE.  Edited  by 
his  Literary  Executor:  W.  McCullagh  Torrens,  M.F.  Y.— Tnffc* 
Hunting. 

THE  NEW  8CH(X)L  OP  ACTING.  By  P.  Allan  Laidlaw. 

THB  CAPTURE  OF  KINO  PRIAM’S  PALACE.  A  Vision,  from  Yilgil’8 
“  .Sneid,”  Book  II.,  1,  480-600.  By  T.  H.  L.  Le.art,  D.CXa 

A  DOG  AND  ms  SHADOW.  By  R.  B.  Francillon— am/fnaed. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Stlvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 


London:  GRANT  &  CO.,  Turnmill  Street,  E.C.,  and  all  BookMllari 
and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


1876.  Fcp.  8vo.,  cloth,  l«.6d.,  post-free,  Is.  8d. 

r\UR  EYES,  and  HOW  to  TAKE  CARE  of  THEM.  By 

Henrt  W.  Wiluams,  M.D. 


*,*  These  papers  contain  a  great  deal  of  important  information  and  counsel 
concerning  the  eye.  They  are  not  intended  for  scientific  readers,  but  lor  every¬ 
body.  _ 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  &  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  (^heapside. 
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NEW  WOEKS. 


FKASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  Apmi, 


*  CoNTXirre 

Beoondary  Bdncation  in  Scotland. 

Sicilian  Fairy  Tale*. 

A  Beam  of  Light. 

India’s  Expectations. 

The  Irish  Census  of  1871. 

In  Arden. 

A  Tour  in  Lapland  (1875).— PART  II. 

A  Holiday  (Poem). 

Norman  Macleod. 

Waste  of  Power  in  Sanitary  Improvement. 

An  Autamn  in  Western  France.— No.  V.  COtes  dn  Nord. 
On  Cruelty. 


The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 


By  his  Nephew,  O.  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P. 
pnoe  36«. 


The  SEVENTH  GREAT  ORIENTAL  MON- 


ABOETT,  or  a  History  of  the  Sassanians :  with  Notices,  (Geographical  and 
Antiquarian.  By  George  Rawunson,  M.A.  8vo.  with  Map  and  many 
Illustrations,  price  28«. 


OVER  the  SEA  and  FAR  AWAY ;  a  Narrative  of 

Wanderings  round  the  World.  By  T.  W.  HmcHurr,  M.A.  F.R.G.S. 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  with  14  full-page  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
O.  Pearson.  Medium  8vo. price  81«.  [On  the  \Zth  instant. 


A.  German  Feasant  Bomance.** 


ELSA;  a  Tale  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps.  By 

WiLHELiUNB  Voif  HiLLERN.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Lady 
Wallace.  Crown  8vo.  price  2«.  boards,  or  is.  6d.  cloth. 


QUAIN’S  ANATOMY,  Eighth  Edition,  re-edited 

by  Dr.  Sharpey,  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Schafer.  2  vols. 
8to.  with  950  Wood  Engravings,  price  Sis.  [On  Thursrdajf  next. 


FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE.  By  John  Ttndall, 

F.R.S.  D.O.L.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Third  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.  Crown 
8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  [On  Saturdny  next. 


The  MECHANISM  of  MAN,  a  Popular  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Psychology  and  Mental  Physiology.  By  E.  W.  Oox,  Serjeant- 
at-Law,  President  of  the  Psychological  Society  of  Great  Britain.  VoL.  I. 
crown  8vo.  price  10s.  M. 


OUTLINES  of  CIVIL  PROCEDURE:  a  General 


View  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  and  of  the  whole  Practice  in 
the  Common  Law  and  Chanocry  Divisions.  By  E.  8.  Robcoe,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  12mo.  price  8s.  6d. 


A  SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  TAXES  in 


ENGLAND  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Stephen 
Dowell.  Vol.  I.  To  the  Civil  ^Var,  1642,  8vo.  price  10«.  6d. 


The  ANTIQUITIES  of  ISRAEL.  By  Heinrich 

Bwald,  late  Professor  of  the  University  of  Gbttingen.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Henry  Shaen  Solly,  M.A.  8vo.  price  12s.  6d. 

[On  April  19. 

A  NEW  POCKET  DICTIONARY  of  the  GER¬ 
MAN  and  BNGUSH  LANGUAGES.  By  F.  W.  Longman,  BaUiol  CoUege, 
Oxford.  Square  18mo.  price  6s.  [On  Saturday  next. 


LAYS  from  LATIN  LYRES.  By  F.  H.  Hummel, 

B.A.  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College ;  and  A.  A.  Brodrirb,  B.A.  of 
Exeter  (Gollege.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 


The  Ijondon  Series  of  English  Classics. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  ;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 


Index.  By  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D.  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London 
School.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 


Epochs  of  Ancient  History. 

The  GREEKS  and  the  PERSIANS.  By  the  Rev. 

G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  With  4  Coloured  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  is.  6d. 


Epochs  of  Modern  History. 

The  AGE  of  ELIZABETH.  By  the  Rev.  M. 

Oreiohton,  M.A.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  With 
Coloured  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  is.  6d. 


The  FALL  of  the  STUARTS ;  and  WESTERN 

EUROPE  from  1678  to  1697.  By  tho  Rev.  E.  Hale,  M.A.  Assistant- 
Master  at  Eton.  With  (Joloured  Maps,  fcp.  8vo.  price  is.  6d. 


The  PURITAN  REVOLUTION.  By  S.  R.  Gar- 

DOrsR,  late  Student  of  di.  Ch.  Oxford.  Fcp.  8ro.  with  Coloured  Maps, 
price  is.  6d.  [On  Thursday  next. 


The  WAR  of  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 


By  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Barrlster-at-Law.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Coloured  Maps, 
price  28. 6d.  [On  the  13fA  instant. 


Epochs  of  English  History. 

EARLY  ENGLAND  to  the  CONQUEST.  By 

P.  York  Powell,  B.A.  Historical  Lecturer  at  Trin,  Coll,  and  Lecturer  at 
Ch.  Ch.  Oxford.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Maps,  price  Ir.  [On  Wednesday  next. 


London,  LONGMANS  5i  CO. 


MS.  nnCELIFPS  TBATSLS  BOUSO  TEE  WOBLO. 


On  Thursday,  April  It,  will  be  published,  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  with  Fbnrteeo 
niusIratioDs  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson  from  Photognq;>hs  and 
Sketches,  price  21s.  cloth. 


OVEB  THE  SEA  AND 
FAR  AWAY; 


BE!NO  A  NARRATIVE  OF  WANDERINOS  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 


By  T.  W,  HINCHLIFF,  M.A.  F.R.G.S. 

President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Author  of  *’  Summer  Months  among  the  Alps," 
"  South  American  Sketches,**  5io. 


London,  LONGMANS  h  CO. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  BIOGRAPHY. 


Now  ready.  In  S  vols.  8vo.  price  86s.  cloth. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 


OF 


LORD  MACAULAY. 

By  his  Nephew,  GEORGE  0.  TREVELYAN,  M.P. 


London,  LONGMANS  L  CO, 


rilHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  202,  will  be  published 

X  on  Thursday,  April  18th. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for  insertion  wiU  not  be  received  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  later  than  Wednesday  mext,  the  5ih  instant. 

London,  LONGMANS  5i  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


In  8vo.  with  12  Plates,  price  ils.  cloth, 


^HE  OCEAN,  its  Tides  and  Currents  and  tbeir  Causes. 

X  By  Wiluam  Leighton  Jordan,  F.R.O.8. 


**  A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  list 
of  works  advancing  ourcosmlcal  know¬ 
ledge.*’ — Scienfijle  Review. 

**  The  Author  of  this  book  gives  ns  a 
new  Princlpia.  Still,  the  book  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  man  thoroughly  well  up 
in  ^  own  subject,  and  many  others 
collateral  with  it.  It  is  one  that  may 
be  safely  oonunended  to  the  study  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of 
ocean  currents.” — Iron. 

<*  Here  we  have  the  vulnerable  point 
of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  modified  resusci- 
tatioh  of  the  old  theory  of  oceanic 


cirenlation  clearly  indicated,  and  a 
home-thrust  of  clear,  sound  reasoning 
fairly  delivered  through  it.  As  this 
point  is  the  very  heart  of  Dr.  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  contribution  to  the  subject,  the 
thrust  is  fatal.  It  is  followed  by  fur¬ 
ther  and  equally  clear  and  able  disous- 
sion  of  the  details  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s 
arguments,  and  of  the  theories  of 
Maury,  Rennbll,  Hbrsohbl,  Ac.  ’This 
Chapter  XX.  of  Mr.  Jordan's  book  is 
reallv  excellent,  and  worthy  of  careful 
reading.” 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Science. 


The  reports  received  from  Her  Majesty’s  Ship  Challenger  have  oonflrmed 
the  views  expressed  in  this  work  with  a  distinctness  exceeding  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  Author.  _  _ 


London.  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


THE  NEW  &  FOPULAB  NOVELS. 


NO  LOVE  LOST.  By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author 

Of  “  WUd  Hyacinth,”  ”  Gentlanella,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  A  most  enjoyable  novel.  Mrs.  Randolph’s  chamoters  are  true  to  nature. 
Her  style  is  the  purest  English.”— Coitrl  Journal. 


EESELIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady.’ 

SECOND  EDITION.  8  vols. 


*' A  novel  of  more  than  common  merit.  ’  Kndlia’  is  a  character  of  much  beauty, 
and  her  story  holds  the  reader  with  an  nnrelaxing  interest.  A  quite  unusual 
ability  in  drawing  character  is  tho  distingulslUng  excoUenoe  of  this  novel.” 

Spectator. 

**  In  this  pure  and  graceful  tale  we  find  equal  power  with  its  predecessor,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more  of  pathos  and  also  a  great  deal  of  admirably  distinctive 
portraiture.  *  Brsilia  *  is  a  charming  heroine.”- /bj/. 


GUARDIAN  and  LOVER.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Anthor  of  ”  Denison’s  Wife,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

**  There  is  merit  In  this  novel.  It  is  amusing  and  likely  to  be  popular.  Mrs. 
Fraser’s  strong  point  is  the  delineation  of  character 


-Post. 


DIANA  CAREW.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 


of  **  Dolores,”  5ic.  3  veds. 

'  A  delightful  story.  The  reader’s  sympathies  onoe  enlisted  for  *  Diana,’  never 
flag.  The  various  characters  are  all  life-like,  and  in  her  dialogues  Mrs.  Forrester 
is  especially  happy.  *  Diana  Carew  ’  is  a  really  good  book. ’’--JoAn  Bull. 


The  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs. 

LINN.XU8  Banks,  Author  of  ‘‘  God’s  Providence  House.”  8  vols. 


G. 


FIGHT  with  FORTUNE. 

Collins.  3  vols. 


By  Mortimer 

[April  7. 


HURST  L  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  FAR  FROM  THE 
MAODiNQ  CROWD.’* 


CLOUDS  in  the  EAST :  Travels  and  Adven- 

torei  in  Unknown  CentnU  Aain.  Bjr  yAi:.B!rnNB  Baub.  Demy  8to.,  with 
lUps  nod  Coloured  lUostmtions,  cloth  extra,  18«. 

*'  A  moet  mphic  and  Urdy  aooonnt  of  trarels  and  adrentaree  which  haee 
nothin^  of  the  commonplace  about  them." — Lmt*  Metxury. 


THE 


On  April  4th,  in  2  TOh.,  demy  8to.,  21r. 

HAND  OP  ETHELBERTA. 


By  Thomas  Hardt,  Author  of  **  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.* 
With  11  Illustrations  byOxoROC  Dtr  Mavrikb. 


nothing  of  the  commonplace  about  them." — Ltfdt  Mercury, 

The  GEEAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels 

in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  the  Earl  of  Duir- 
BAWr.  l>emy  8to.,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  18a 

*'  There  has  not  for  a  long  time  aiTpeared  a  better  book  of  trarel  than  Lord 
Dnnraren's  *  The  Great  Divide,’  which  relates  his  trarels  in  the  Upper  Yellow¬ 
stone  region  and  in  the  country  of  the  Crow  Indians.  The  book  is  full  of  clerer 
ohserration,  and  both  narrative  and  Illustrations  are  thoroughly  good." — 
AiKnuernm. 

**  A  )olly,  rollicking  narrative  of  adventure  and  sport,  with  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  concerning  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent." — Nature. 

**  Tiie  narrative  is  rcrj  lively  and  picturesqnc,  and  the  story  of  Lord  Dunraven's 
adventures  is  as  full  of  interest  as  a  novel.  We  congratulate  Lord  Dunraven  on 
having  written  a  clever  amusing  book  of  travels,  every  page  of  which  abounds 
in  thoughtfulness,  interest,  and  artistic  descriptive  power." — Dnily  Telegraph. 

"  There  are  passages  in  this  book  which  approach  closely  to  the  verge  of  un¬ 
adorned  eloquence.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  delightful  reading." — Field. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  8t  CO.,  18  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OP  THE 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

AND  HER  SISTERS, 

In  Seven  Monthly  Volumes,  containing  all  the  Illustrations  that  appear  in  the 

Library  Edition. 

Now  ready,  in  One  Volnme,  price  6$. 

THE  TENANT  OP  WILDFELL  HALL. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  d>  CO„  It  Wntn-loo  PlKe. 


MISS  THACKERAY'S  WORKS. 


YACHTING  in  the  AECTIC  SEAS ;  or.  Notes 


of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  and  Novays  Zemlytk,  By  James  Lamont.  F.G.S.,  F.R.U.S.  I>emy 
8vo.,  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  ISv. 

**  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  important  addition  made  to  our  Arctic 
literature  for  a  long  time." — Athenexum. 


New  and  Uniform  Edition,  Monthly  Volumes,  each  illustrated  with  a  Vignette 
Title-Page,  drawn  by  Arthur  Hughes  and  engraved  by  J.  Cooper,  large 
crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Now  ready,  price  6s. 


THE  STORY  OF  ELIZABETH;  TWO  HOURS; 
AND  FROM  AN  ISLAND. 


HAYDON’S  CORRESPONDENCE  and  TABLE- 

TALK.  With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son.  2  vois.,  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  cloth 
extra,  SAf. 

"  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  and  artistic  history  of  the  time." 

Ptill  Matt  Ousette, 

HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  GRANGE  GARDEN:  a  Novel.  By  He.vry 

KiNoexxr.  8  voU.,  crown  8vo.,  Sli.  6d. 

The  DEMOCRACY:  a  Novel.  By  White 

Thorne.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  31«.  6d. 

'  "  It  is  always  difficult  for  anyone  not  personally  concerned  in  English  politics 
to  write  atxiut  them  without  making  serious  blunders,  and  even  Mr.  Trollope 
has  not  always  snoceeded  in  avoiding  mistakes;  bnt  the  author  of  the  novel 
before  us  keeps  clear  of  error,  and  writes  pleasantly  enough."— 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  St  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


RE-ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  Twenty-two  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo.,  price  6s.  6d.  boards. 

Now  ready, 

BALLADS  AND  TALES. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS.  In  One  Volnme,  {wloe  6s. 6d. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  8ANDWITH  OP  KARS. 


MINSTERBOROUGH  :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 


'T'HE 

-B-  tra 


By  Humpurt  Sanowith,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  SIj.  6d. 

MEMORIALS  of  the  late  Rev.  ROBERT 


STEPHEN  HAWKER,  sometime  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Exeter.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Gborob  Lee,  D.C.I...  Vicar  of  All 
Saints,  lAmbettu  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait 
and  Illustrations,  12j. 

Dr.  Lee's  *  Memorials  ’  is  a  far  better  record  of  Mr.  Hawker,  and  gives  a  more 
reverent  and  more  true  idea  of  the  man.  .  .  .  Dr.  Lee  rightly  oonflnes  himself  to 
his  proper  subject." — Athenceum. 


SWIFT’S  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  doth 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  196. 

IE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  April.  With  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Gborob  du  Mauribr  and  A.  Hopkins. 

Contents 

THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA  (With  an  Dlastration).  Chapa. 
XLIIl. — Worksbopa. — An  Inn. — The  Streets..  XLIV.— The 
Doncastles’  Residence ;  and  Ontside  the  same.  XLV. — ^The 
Railway. — The  Sea.— The  Shore  beyond.  XLVL— Sand- 

bonme.— A  Lonely  Heath.— The  Old  Fox." — The  Highwav. 

SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  POEMS. 

THE  PESSIMIST'S  VIEW  OF  LIFE. 

JUSTIN  VITAU’8  CUENT :  a  French  "  Cause  Celibre.” 

THOUGHTS  OP  AN  OUTSIDER  :  Tlie  Ethics  of  Vivisection. 

THE  ATONEMENT  OP  LEAM  DUNDAS  (With  an  lUnstiation). 

Book  IT.  Chaps.  XIII. — Our  Marriage.  XIV.— Is  this  Love? 

XV. — Duuaston  Castle.  XVI.— Letters  of  Fire. 


Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  doth 
extra,  price  7j.  6d. 

*'  Messrs.  Chatto  A  Windus  have  issued  in  one  volume  the  *  (Choice  Works  of 
Dean  Swift  in  Prose  and  Verse.*  It  has  been,  say  the  publishers,  carefully  re¬ 
printed  from  the  original  eilitions.  It  is  as  well  that  students  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  aoiuaintance  with  what  Swift  wrote,  and  this  volume 
will  hdp  t^m  to  that  end.  It  is  handy  in  form  and  dearly  printed." — tkotsnuin. 

VICTORIAN  POETS:  Critical  Essiiys.  By 

Edmund  Clarence  Stbdman.  Small  8vo.,  doth  extra,  9a 
*'  Mr.  Stedman  has  treated  a  subject  of  great  interest  in  a  manner  which  U 
as  attractive  to  the  reader  as  it  is  just  to  the  poets  whom  he  has  undertaken  to 
criticise."— Spectator. 

WESTLAND  MARSTON’S  DRAMATIC  aiicl 

POETICAL  WORKS.  Collbctkd  Library  Edition,  3  vols.,  crown 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  Si  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.,  7s.6d. 

STRAY  PAPERS.  By  John  Ormsbt,  Author 

"  Autumn  Rambles  in  North  Africa,”  Ac. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published,  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  price  Cj. 


ROSS  NEIL'S  NEW  PLAYS. 


POETICAL  WORKS.  Collbctkd  Library  Edition,  3  vols.,  crown 
8vo.,  18s. 

**  ‘  The  Patrician's  Daughter  *  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  modern  dramatic 
literature — a  r  al  emanation  of  mind.  We  do  not  recollect  any  nKxlern  work  in 
which  states  of  thought  are  so  freely  developed  except  the  *  Torquato  Tasso  ’  of 
Goethe,  'nie  play  is  a  work  of  art  in  the  same  sense  that  a  play  of  Sophocles  is 
Bwork  of  art ;  it  is  one  simple  idea  in  a  state  of  gradual  development.  .  .  '  The 
Favonrite  of  Fortune  ’  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  stock  of 
English  prose-comedy  that  has  been  made  daring  the  present  ceninry." — Tiaus. 

LETTERS  and  SOCIAL  AIMS.  By  Ralph 

Waldo  Emerson.  Second  Edition,  crown  8to.,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 


ELFINELLA;  or,  Home  from  Fairyland. 


LORD  and  LADY  RUSSELL.  By  Ross  Neil,  Author 

of  "  Lady  Jane  Grey.” 


The  CID,  DUKE  fora  DAY ;  or,  the  Tailor  of  Brussels. 

Ac. 


ELLIS  A  WHITE.  29  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


OEIGINAL  PLAYS,  m  w.  o.  uilbert. 

**  A  Wicked  World,”  **  Charity,”  **  Palace  of  Truth,"  “  Pygmalion," 
**  Trial  by  Jury,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  9#. 

**  His  workmanship  Is  in  its  way  perfect ;  it  is  very  sound,  very  even,  very  well 
instained,  and  excellently  balanced  throughout." — Observer. 


Gilbert. 


Just  published,  price  9^. ;  post  free,  9s.  6<f. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 


OF  80MB  OF 


JOSEPH  and  his  BRETHREN :  a  Dramatic 


Poem.  By  (Tharles  Welln.  With  Vignette  Portrait  and  an  Introductory 
'  Essay  by  Alobrnon  Charles  Swinburne.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 
with  Portrait,  9«. 

**  In  its  combination  of  strength  and  delicacy,  in  sweet  liquid  mosieal  flow,  in 
jiut  cadence,  and  in  dramatic  inoislveneas  of  utterance,  tbelkognagethroagbont 
keeps  closer  to  the  level  of  the  Elixabetbau  dramatist  than  that  of  any  dramatist 
of  snbsequent  times."— AlAenatfm. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND 
AGAINST  DARWINISM. 


JAMES  MACLAREN,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 


CHATTO  St  WINDUB,  PiocadUly,  W. 


London:  EDWARD  BUMPUS,  5  and  6 
.\nd  all  Booksellers. 


Holbom  Ban,  B.C. 


I’rinted  for  the  Proprietor  by  8POTTISW(X)DE  A  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-stroet  Square,  In  the  Pariah  of  8t.  Bride.  In  the  City  of  London  ;  and  Publiahed  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  April  1, 1876. 
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